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HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
Te Prospectuses of the several Departments of the Day Classes, the 
Evening Chasses, and the Medical School, and of the Scholarships aud 
Entrance Exhibitions tenable at the College, will be forwarded free 
eon J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


M ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—An 
ASSIAF ART CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP (non-resident) is 
now VACANT. Salary, 180. a year. Power to maintain discipline 
indispensable.—Testimonials to be sent to the Recriver, G 





pss GLY» S SHAKESPEREAN READINGS. 

Arrangements are now being made for AUTUMN and 
WINTER READINGS, and Mrs. Dallas-Glyn will Teach Reading 
=: ye —, her leisure from public engagements. Letters 


ERBY SCHOOL.—An EXHIBITION (521. 10s. 
for CM PETIT ON in “June, 1873. ‘Boys eutercd next Michaclanas 





rs. Dallas-Glyn, care of Mr. Carter, 6, H 
square, 


esos by F. KEMPSTER, M.A. Oxon.— 

Mr. KEMPSTER Ni be glad to arrange for his DRAMATIC 
and HUMOROUS READINGS. — For Terms and Opinions of the 
London and Provincial Press, address Mr. Kempster, Mr. Goodwin's, 
15a, Leicester-place, Leicester-square, London. 











School, Manchester. 


NDERSON’S UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW.— 

The Trustees invite Candidates o the Chairs of NATURAL 

Putt OSOPHY and MEDICAL JURIS DENCE.—Applications 

be lodged oe or before the L .. ¢ August ‘with the n> oo apapeny bang 

h tion r in; e duties and terms of the appoint- 
milfurai information rega n4 at cs KIDSTON. Secretary. 





ents. 
"50, Wi — Regent-street, 
Glasgow, 7th August, 1872. 


YING’s COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing ACADEMICAL YEAR 

is now ready. The College is close to the Temple Station of the Metro- 

litan Railway, and there is an entrance to it from the Thames 

mbankment.—Apply, personally or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
suncHaM, Esq., Secretary. 


q] Atv Seerry COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1872-73. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
on TUESDAY, October 1. Introductory Lecture at Three p.m., by Mr. 
Christopher Heath, F.R.C.S. 

The Session of the F aculty of Arts and Laws finoluding the ———- 
ment of the Fine Arts) will begin on Wednesday, tee a - Intro- 
ductory Lecture at Three p.m., by Professor W. A. M.A. 
Introd: actory Lecture for the Department of Fine Arts, = 1 - ey 
October 2, at Four p.m., by Professor E. J. Poynter, 

Vhe Session of the Faculty of Science (including the Department of 
the Applied Sciences) will begin on Wednesday, Octob 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages: ‘Mathematics, 
and the Natural Sciences, will commence on Monday, October 7. 

The School for Boys between the ages of 7 and 16, will re-open on 
Tuesday, September 24. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containing 
full information respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend- 
ance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to competition by 
— lents of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Uffice of the 
College. 

The Examination for the Medicai Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, 
be of — will be held at the College on the 2¢th and 27th of 

ptem ber. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan, 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northerz Railways. 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 
Secretary to the Council. 











August, 1872. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
h COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, October 1. 
eeatenee: can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College 
regulation: 
Por all rmasthedlens concerning either the Hospital or College, ap = 
cation may be made, personally or by — to the Resident War 
of the College, or at the Museum or Libra 
A Hi andbook will be forwarded on applueaiien. 








T° LITERARY SOCIETIES.—Mr. R. W. M. 
JOHNSON, late Leghonee to the Alexandra Palace Tontine 
Sars pa now yw forming E gare agements for the delivery, in town an 
ECTU RES (with illustrative READINGS), 


count: ULAR 
on Dic Ta "Thackeray, Jerrold, Hook, Sydney f Smith, and Macaulay. 
—For terms, ress Mr. Jonsson, care of Mr. Pearson, Publisher, 


15, York-street, ‘Covent-queaan, W.Cc, 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES.—Madame 
RONN IGER v will be happy to b enter into Arrangements with the 
above for her and M 

Also for her Lectures on “ Macbeth,” with Illustrative Readin; 
“The Great German Composers,” “The Songs of Scotland,” and ot! er 
Subjects.—For Opinions of the Press, &o., address Madame RonNiGer, 
1, ‘At bingdon Villas, Kensington, London, W. 

Madame R. = acters at the EDINBURGH Eee aay INSTI- 
TUTE, on Jan 29th, and for the PETERHEAD YOUNG MEN’S 
CH RISTIAN. "ASSOCIATION, on February 4th, and can accept 
engagement en route. 


(Organized 1866.) (Capital, 50,000 dollars.) 
MERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 
an Agency for Lecturers, Readers, Singers, Authors, &c. 
Chief Ofice—COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Solicits Correspondence with persons meditating a Professional Visit 


ca, 

References in England: J. A. Froude, Edmund Yates, Justin 
M‘Carthy, 8S. Phillips Day. Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Mrs. Dallas-Gl yn, 
Wilkie Collins, James M. Wehli, Henry Nichols, &c. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY- STREET, W 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the general Education 


The CLASSES of the College will OPEN for the Michaelmas Term 
on MONDAY, October 7. Individual Instruction is given in Vocal 
and Instramental Music. Classes in Greek, and Conversation 
Classes in Modern Languages, are formed on the ag 4 of six names. 
—Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Scholarships, Fees, Boarders 
&c , may be had on onention to Miss Mitwarp, at the Colle e Office, 
The Gieeses in the School for Girls, between 5 and 13, will OPEN on 


MONDAY, September 30th. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


\ IMBLEDON SCHOOL, SURREY, S8.W. 
Head Masters. 
Rev. JOHN M. BRACKENBURY, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Rey. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 

The chief aim of this School is to combine the tone and discipline 4 
the great schools with especial means of advancement in all the dif. 
ferent studies that have been introduced into the competitive examina- 
tions for Military, Naval, and Civil Appointments. 

The School, which is limited to one hundred boys, is divided into 
small classes, so that each boy receives much attention individually. 

The Honours obtained during the last ten years include eighty 

for the competitive examination for Woolwic 




















MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION 1872-73 will be OPENED on TUESDAY, 
October Ist, with an Introductory Address, at 3 o'clock, by Dr. JOHN 
€. THOROWGOOD ; after which the Prizes awarded during the past 
year will be distributed. 

The Hospital, which contains 305 beds, affords the most complete 
means for the Education of Students who are preparing for the Exami- 
nations of the University of London, the a Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecari 

There are special departments for Cancer + (36 beds), Diseases of the 
Eye, Uterine Diseases, and Syphilis. Demonstrations are given in the 
~e atoms Department on Diseases of the Skin, of the Throat, and 
of the Ear. 

Six Resident Clinical Appointments are open to the Students of the 
Hospital. Two Entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of 251. and 
*0l. respectively, each tenable for two years, are awarded at the com- 
mencement of the Winter Session. Two Broderip Scholarships, of the 
annual value of 3¢/. and 201. respectively, each tenable for two years, 
are also awarded every year for proficiency in Clinical knowledge. The 
Governors’ Prize of Twenty Guineas is given annually to the Student 
who shall have most distinguished himself during his three years’ 
curriculum. Two Clinical Prizes of Six and Four Guineas arth in the 
are awarded to the Candidates who stand 5 rata and Fourth in the 
eompetition for the Broderip Scholarshi -. Class Prizes are also given. 

The College Tutor cupermntends and assists the Students Ay their 
studies without extra fee, and thus the necessity of obtaining private 
instruction is obviated. 

The Middlesex Hospital, according to the terms published by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, is one of the Medical Schools which has 
the smallest proportion of rejections among its Students at the College 

aminations. 

General Fee for the Curriculum required by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries, 90l., which 
may be paid by instalments. Fee for Dental Students, 40 Guineas, 
which may be paid by instalments. 

— of the members of the staff receive Students to Board with 


For the subjects for the Entrance oo and any additional 
information, apply to the Dean, at the Hos; 
WM. CAYLEY, M.D., Dean. 


THE LATE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
of the Barony Parish, Glasgo 

As authentic Moms of the /- and Correspondence of the late 
RS RMAN MACLEOD are his 

et that any friends who may have in their possesion documents 

Donald: Macleod, of the Park Church, Nevl: Woodlands termee, Glas 

rk Chure 0. errace, - 

Sow, who will be responsible for their safe return. . 











and ninet, + Sandhurst, and of these six have at different times 
obtained the first place on the Lists. 
The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, the 3rd of September. 


For further particulars apply to either of the Head Masters. 


RIGHTON OL 





co i LEG E.— 
Principal—The Rev. C. BIGG, M./ 
Late Senior ‘Student and Tutor of Christ Charch, Oxford. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 24. 
The College is liberally endowed with Scholarships, tenable both at 
the College and at Oxford and Cambridge.—Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. the Secretary, Brighton College. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


President—The Rev. JOSEPH FENN. 
Principal—The Rev. J. KEMPTHORNE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Second and Mepemetieds Master—The Rev. R. J. Pearce, M.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Assistant-Mastere—Mr. T. Batson, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford; Mr. Alfred Tucker, Magdalen pollege, oe oe eo 
Mr. E. E. Sutton, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin ; Bur- 
Bess, B.A, Queen’ 's College, Oxford ; and Mr. John ‘Aala. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Head Master—The Rev. J. Morgan, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Assistant-Master—Mr. M. Shattock, B.A., Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

Instructor in Physica Science, Chemistry, &c.—Mr. H. Wolffram. 
English and Writing Master—Mr. H. Earland. 

French Mastere—Mr. R. Sueur; Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 
German Master—Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 

Drawing Mastere—Mr. L. J. Steele; Mr. John Auld, jun. 
Geometrical Drawing Master—Mr. H. Wolffram. 

Exhibitions of 501. each, tenable for three years, are awarded every 
year to pupils proceeding to the Universities. 
Classical and Mathematical Scholarships of 101. 2 also ones 








] ADIES’ COLLEGS, The WooDLamDs, Union- 
road, CLAPHAM-RIS. . 
The PUPILS will 1 ASSEMBLE on —— DAY, Se —_ 16th» 
when Classes wil Be Ssmpes for French, German, Italian, H 
piathometion, English Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, M: 
| eo cid Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be naa, 
a r. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Founded under the wien se of the late Richard Cobden; 

inaugurated 10th July, 1867, by H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R. as. {iste Rector of the High 

School, Edinburgh). 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.C.L. M.A. Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the pighet 
qoees, & Secmeniaing with the bs and opirit of Coca. L +4 

y usages, ege assi 
curriculum to Modern \ Sanmeaase nl the Natural Scien fone oe - - 

The AUTUMN Daa will COMMENCE WED SD. 
SEPTOM Bean on NES AY, 18th 

Applications ‘ee J , Tm should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
the College, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


ILBURN LADIES’ COLLEGE.—EDUCA- 
TION (First-class) fe YOUNG LADIES. Twenty Professors 
in regular attendance. ident Hanoverian and Parisian Governesses. 
—Italian, Signor Toscani— satin, Mr. Wilkinson—Piano, Mr. Sydney 
Smith, Dr. Austin Pearce, ont r. Thorpe—Harp, Mr. F. Chatterton 
—Singing, Mess: F. Ro omer, Pennington, and Vantin 
Drawing and Painting, Mr. ‘Deatmer (Exhibitor)—Dancing, Mr. Bar- 
nett-—Calisthenic: A Everest—Globes, Mr. Fontaine—Eleoution and 
Composition, Professor Volta— raphy and Grammar, Mr. Craig— 
Mathematics and Arithmetic. _~ ures, Mr. Spencer, &c. 
—Riding, Mrs. Trinder (with Groom). Healthy eituation. Separa’ 
beds. Playground. Croquet Lawn, and Covered Walk, 100 feet long. 
Best and unlimited Diet. Average number, 30, Inclusive Terms, 
Sixty Guineas per annum.—Address Mrs. Deaumer, Kilburn Ladies 
College Carlton-road, Kilburn, London, N.W. 


DUCATION in BERLIN.—Friulein Gorrtne 
receives a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES. Especial 
care is devoted to the me of Music and Languages. House and 
Garden situated in the healthiest part of Berlin. Friiulein Goering 
rs in England, and the family in which she lived will be 
at give her the highestrecommendations. German — 
eaces can ad on application to Miss Goering, Neu-Schoembe! 
i English sre ces:—Laura Lady Peyton, Stratton Au e 
Bicester ; and Mrs. H. B. Hankey, Aldingbourne House, Chichester. 


DUCATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN, in the best part of BESeRTCS. Established 
more as twenty years. Resident Foreign Governesses and the fi 

Profess Reduced terms arranged for Children of Cogaee and 

Professional Men of good family.— For Pros = tus and References, 

address R. 8. T., care of Messrs. Treacher, North-street, Brighton. 


DUCATION in the LAKE DISTRICT, — The 
Rev. JOHN RUSSELL desires to receive ONE or TWO PUPILS 
to Board and Educate.—10, Cliff-terrace, Kendal. 


ICHMOND HILL, SURREY.—ELY HOUSE 
BADER < Cots BatATS ‘SCHOOL, delightfully situated. House, 
(sound and _ practical), re and comforte, 
pe to D parente. Drs. and the Misses Sir 


RIGHTON.—A VACANCY offers after the 
Vacation for a YOUNG LADY to be received into a select and 
fonp-entebiieied 50 SCHOOL on eligible terms. The Instruction em- 
braces English in all its branches, with the use of the Globes, —— 
by an eminent teacher, French h and German by native ladies. 
highest references given to several parties who have —~4 = iets 
educated and finished in the Establishment, as well as to ee 
themselves. Terms, with Laundress, Fift oe Gui; oe se ber ae th- 
out any extras of any kind.—Letters ad rs, HonincTon, 
Post-Office, Hornsey-road, will be forwarded. 


[DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL. 

Candidates for Admission“are specially prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., Les R.A.S. » formerly epeneaner oe Maemeties, 
Addiscombe, and late 
the Indian Civil Engineering tA Pupils mag be Resident or 
Non-resident.—Address 67, High-street, Clapham, 8. 


UITION by CORRESPONDENCE, in High 

Classics, Logic, and Moral Sciences, &c., by a Senior Classic, 

Author of Standard Works on those subjects. ' Examination Papers 
set and answered.—Dr. H. Oweay, Barnard’s Inn, E.C. 






































LONDON, FRANCE, BELGIUM, or SWITZERLAND. 
A NORTH GERMAN LADY, of good family 


and education, as well as considerable experience in Tuition, 
desires an Engagement as GOVERNESS or COMPANION in a Gentle- 
many pee. Jequisements. thorough English, ‘German, French, 

Music and Singing Terms liberal. — Address Fri. C . F., Post- 
Oftice, Chadlington, ustone. 


sn. CLASS PICTURES of the British and 
Fore! ools, and a Collection of choice WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWING: pomrmny with the patent ot from_the Easles of the 
different Artists, always ON VIEW at T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 
17, Haymarket (next door to the Theatre). 








every year; and three 
under certain regulations, on entering the School. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES hg = September 12. 
lee to Re mode of admissi , &e. 
to the Principat. or by: ees the 
AE, J. E. “banter, Esq., Proprietary School, Blackheath, 
Loe (S.E.). 


N.B. Parties desiring the admission of pupils are requested (if 
ible) to send in their applications to the Secretary on or previous to 
En hursday, the 5th of September. 











ABINET COLLECTION of PICTURES, in- 
cluding some fine Examples by Old Crome, Miiller, The Carracci, 
Breughel, &c., and a chef-d’wuvre by Jan Molenaer, representing a 
Village Féte, seukaining nearly 100 Figures, this and several others 
being Senet and da’ 
On View at Marrutw Tuomrson’s, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 


square. 
Ree by private address card, between the hours of 10 and 5 
o’clock. 
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C20 «Nomination COLLEGE. — TO BE LET or 
SOLD, a Nomination for the coming Session to the above Schools. 


—Address X. L., 6, Harrington-street, Castle-street, Liverpool. 


UTORSHIP.—A Foundation Scholar of St. John’s 
wishes foran ENGAGEMENT in « FAMILY for Two Months, 
from the end of Auguat.—Apply the Rey. the Prixcirat, Clergy 
Daughters’ School, Warrington 


URATORSHIP or ASSISTANT WANTED, 
by a GENTLEMAN, aged 29, experienced. Good references.— 
Address F. Z. 8., Mr. Thatcher’s, College Green, Bristol. 


S COMPANION, or CHAPERONE, to One or 
Two Young Ladies, desiring to Winter Abroad, a LADY, who 

has resided for some time on the Continent. T i moderate. Highest 
references given and required.—Address 0. E., care of Mr. Abbott, 
7, Little Tower-street, E.C. 














ARTNERSHIP. — A Graduate of Cambridge, 
. accustomed to Literary Work, and who has held important office 
under Government, is desirous of OBTAINING an INTEREST in 
some undertaking which will afford congenial Occupation, and a eg 
return for capital.—Apply by letter to X., care of Messrs. Henry 8 
King & Co. 65, Cornhill, London. 


GENTLEMAN, well-acquainted with MS. and 
ECORDS, is prepared to MAKE SEARCHES, &c. and 
TRANSLATIONS from the Public Records, or any other Repository 
of MS.—Address Scrutator, 115, Cornwall-road, Westbourne Park, 
aden. 








N the PRIVATE WINE TRADE. a OPEN- 
ING for a GENTLEMAN'S SON, with a view to future prospects 

= Ad Etttpys wholesale and private, Firm of Wine Merchants, in the 
alt’ premium required, and a small but increasing salary 

» Lpedioremesate for any connexionintroduced. The highest 
references will be required and given.—Address P. W., care of Messrs. 
Lena Son, Advertising Agents, 6, Clement’s- jane, Lombard- 





r 
APER AGENCY WANTED, by a G EN NTLE- 
M =, with an Extensive Counenion amongst Newspaper 
Printers, &c., also in the City.—Address P. A., care of C. Mrtcneni & 
Co., Red iva: court, Fleet. street. 





ANTED, a GENTLEMAN who has had 

experience in Limited Companies, to convert two Newspapers 

and a large Jobbing Business into a Company.—Address, Principals 
only, Nev News, 9, Caroline: street, Bedtord- requare, London. 


EG LECTED CLASSICS. —Gentlemen (A lults) 
wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of GREEK 

or LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much experience, 
whose Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly 
recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other 
great Authorities. —Address Zreta,2, Ballarat- terrace, Richmond, 8. W. 


HE PRESS.— An experienced REPORTER 
Excellent 


- desires a aif anata NCY. Disengaged in a month. 
references. Good Para poor and Shorthand Writer.—Address W.F., 
10, Stafford- place, Pim ico, S Vv 
YO NEWSPAPER. PROPRIE T 0 RS. — 
A Journalist of experience will supply Articles, London News, 
Descriptive jek, &c.,on moderate terms. References and samples. 
—Address Mc » 5, New Ormond-street, London, W. Cc. 


Oo AUTHORS. —MS. neatly and accurately coy ied 
at 1s. 6d. per thousand words.—G. Ricwarns, 135, Great ( oe Ze- 
street, Camden Town. 


po PUBLISHERS.—A MS. List of the principal 
BOOKSELLERS throughout England, Scotland, and — and, 
for Sale.—Apply D. W., 32, Hanover-square, C laphi am-road, 
NOPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY NEW SPAP ER, 
/ established six years, with an Advertising Connexion, to be 
DISPOSED OF, for a merely nominal sum.—Apply, by letter only, to 
X., care of Mr. Welsh, 7, Clement’s Inn-passage. 











ENIOR REPORTER WANTED for a First-class 
Provincial Daily Paper. He must have experience, be able to 
Report Verbatim, and produce evidence of skill in descriptive work. 
Unquestionable references are required.—Apply, giving information 
on these points, and stating Salary asked, to Epwarp Baines & Sons 
Mercury Office, Leeds. 


ITERARY ENTERPRISE and OCCUPATION. 

—A GENTLEMAN is WANTED to assist in the Publication of 

some works of a highly Cag) and profitable description. About 3001. 

will be pa ape ge —Apply, by rx> with real Name and Address, to 

LeHa, care of Messrs. Hird & Son, Solicitors, Portland Chambers, 
Great Titchfield street, sontee n. 


C. STEVENS'S HORTICULTU RAL, SCIEN 
e TIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 38, King- 
street, Covent- garden, London. Established 1760. Sales by Auction 
nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 


DUCATION. —ADVERTISEMENTS of an 
cational character should be inserted in THE SCHOOL 

BOA ARD. CHRONICLE, the leading organ of Education.—Grant & 
Co., 102, Fleet-street, EB. 6. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

neat &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, b: r. Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuerand 
pean Dy to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


























ANTED, SECOND-HAND LAY FIGURE, 
Male size, wooden.—Apply, stating | my and the condition it 
is in, and where it is on view, to Rep Cross, Post-Ottice, Ventnor. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Collections to Illus- 
trate * Lyell’s Elements of Geology,’ and facilitate the important 
pond of Mineralogy and Geology, can e had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks. Fossils, and 
Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the recent A rene 
&c., of J. TENNAN fap my to Her Majesty, 149, Strand. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and heineralosy by Mr. 
TENNANT, F.R.G.S., 149, eotrand, London, W.C. 


NDIA.—The GOVERNMENT SURVEYS of 

INDIA, in course of Publication by Authority of H.M.’s Secretary 
of State for India in Council, ee sold by the following Agents, of 
whom CATALOGUES can be had gratis:—W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo-place ; Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross; Henry 8. 
King & Co., 65, Cornhill ; N. Triibner & Co., Paternoster-row. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_—~+>-—-- 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


«* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 








BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Mupiz’s SELECT LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for AUGUST, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 

The New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains 
Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections—History of the House of Condé, 
by the Duc d’Aumale—Forster’s Life of Dickens—Life of Count 
Beugnot—South Sea Bubbles—The Golden Lion of Granpere—Fair to 
See—Half-a-Dozen Daughters—Robert Ainsleigh—Poor Miss Finch— 
and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest 
current prices. 





* * All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Orre OnFruR— 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


(DHE U NITED Li BR -ARIES, 307 3 hannt- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, ant German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 

may also be had, free, on app slication.— Bootu’s, Cuurton’s, Hone- 
son’s, and SAUNDERS & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, 
near ‘the Polytechnic. 


We A. “MANSELL & CO.’S 
BEtIse MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS 
Published by permission of the Trustees. 

Nearly 1,000 Plates, representing above 5,000 objects. 

Size 12 by 10 inches. Price 2s. each. Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 
Times.—“ It is impossible to give in detail any account of this large 
series, the subjects of which would illustrate many lectures and 

have filled many volumes.” 

Saturday Review.—“ The full series of photographs, made up of seven 
parts, is designed to exhibit evidences of man’s advance from the 
erie known stage of his history, with the gradual developement 

of social life and usage, of belief, science, and artistic culture, to 
their highest or latest standards. It is impossible byany process of 
selection to do justice to the profusion or to the significance of the 
varied objects which make up this handsome contribution to the 
literature of art.” 

Standard.—‘‘ A marvellously perfect collection of photographs.” 
Telegraph.—“ The most admirable educational collection that Photo- 
graphy ip yet been made the agent of supplying to the people.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ Even the most elaborate description would fail to give 

a fitting notion of this splendid series cf Photographs.” 

Spectator.—“* The selection is full, and the Ppotemnghs all excellent ; 

are often remarkably good specimens of the ar' 

Art-Journal.—“ Second to no publication that a been issued at any 

time in any country.” 
W. A. Mansell & Co. Photographic and Fine-Art Publishers, 
2, Percy-street, London, W. 





Just published, 
E : H E 8 U 


Photographs of the Drum of the Column from the Temple of 
Diana, recently added to the British Museum, are now ready. 


Three Plates. Size, 12 by 10 inches. 
Price 2s. each ; or 68. the set, unmounted. 


W. A. Mansell & Co. Photographic and Fie Art Publishers, 
2, Perey-street, London. 


fANSEL CO. 


& 
Ww. oF and FINE-ART PUBLISHERS, 
2, Percy-street, London, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of PICTURES, PLACES, PEOPLE, 
English and Foreign. 
OLEOGRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS in all sizes. 
Av immense Stock can always be inspected in the new Show-Room. 
Selections sent. Catalogues gratis. 





N ARION & CO., 22 and 23, SoHo-squarz, W.— 
PHOTOGRAPHS of India, C da, the East, 1 
land, and other places. Te — taly, Owites, 
The PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 


Large size for ae _ éd. each. 
Cabinet size .. éo oo rae 
Scrap size “~ oe se ee it a 
Carte size . 6d. 99 


Details of the Sculptures of the Podium, Scrap size, 1g. each, 
bound. of Photographs, Prints, &c. collated, titled, mounted, ang 





———_. 
PEEK ART.— 28 PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
CROPOLIS of ATHENS and the RUINS on it, taken } 
Ww. @ STILLMAN, mounted on cream-toned card, 16 b eS wit! 
Portfolio, lettered on the side, 51. ; singie Views, unmounted, 
“Taken altogether, we would scarcely desire a series of Scteeniadhs 
to more completely represent the dignity and refinement, ly Scale and 





harmony, of the Parthenon and its surroundings.” —Acat 
Marion & Co. Soho-square. 
ELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY.— 


Framed, 31. 103. ; Unframed, 2l. 2s. 

A beautiful Autotype Plate from the celebrated Picture by Mr. 
Henry Barraud (size, 2iin. by 12in.), containing most faithful Por. 
traits of over 125 Fellows of the Roy al Society, assembled in their 
Rooms at Burlington House, is now ready.—Published by Messrs, 
Barraud & Jerrard, 96, Gloucester-place, Portman- square. 


M. W. TURNER'S WORKS, at Reduced Prices, 

Sh tT ate f ENGLAND, hI 
sone e uk with Illustrative Text, by 
2. SOUTHERN CU: AST of ENGLAND (published at 107. 103.). or, 
London : T. J. Alli an, 463, Oxford-street, W.C. 











CARTOONS of RAFFAELLE 
Seven in number. Engraved by DU BOSC, LEPICIE, éc., in 

the finest style of art. Framing size of three, 17 by 14, and of four, 

20! by 14. Originally published at Seven Guineas the set, and now 

offered (in the finest condition) at 128. 6d. the set of seven. 

Sent post free throughout the United Kingdom. 

London : William Tegg, Pancras- ‘lane, Che upside. 


IX ENGRAVINGS of Sir EDWIN LAND. 
SEER’S finest Pictures, printed on fine paper in the best Dn vnner 
for 2l. 58., free to any part. Bolton Abbey, 20 by 175; Death of a Stag, 
20 by 174; Alpine Mastiff, 20 by 17: Dignity and Impudence, rs yl7: 
Laying down the La 21 by 21; Waiting egg the Countess, 26 by 22 22; 
framing size. Post-Oftice Orders payable t 
WwW illiam Tege, 125, Panera asi ane, “Che apside, L endon. 


NHE 











OVE’S CATALOGUE of R are OLD ENGR RAY. 
INGS and ETCHINGS by the a. celebrated Masters, sent for 
two penny stamps.—8], nhill-row, Londo: 
E shed above 60 ent 












ry 10 BOOK BU YE RS. —A CAT! ALOG UE of Tare 
and Valuable BOOKS, Classics and Foreign—Literary Curiosities 
—T. Fev ry, 29, Wansey-street, W alworth- -road, L ond mn, g SE. 


O BOOKBUYERS. —F. M AYHE Ww will send, 

post free, on application, Three CATALOGUES of 4,000 Volume 

of Curious, Interesting, and Standard Books.—F. Mayvuew, Vinegar 
yard, W.C., side of Drury- lane Th eatre. 

HEAP BOOKS.—A. IRVINE’ 8 Cc LEARANCE 


49 LIST post free on application.—28, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea, 


RITISH BU TTE RF LIES.—A few COPIES of 

NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 

BU TIRE PLIES, published at 11. lls. 6d,, may be had at the reduced 

price of 15s., ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 

tains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties,and is handsomely 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nott 
HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured Plates 
of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret 
cloth, gilt edges. 


7, OOLOG I c AL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 

PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEE8T- 
INGS of the SOCIETY for 1872, Part I., January to March, con- 
taining the Papers read at the Scientific Mestines With Coloured 
Plates, 15s. ; with Uncoloured Plates, 4s. 

INDEX to the Proceedings of the Zoological Saclty from 1830 to 
1847, and from 1848 to 1860, in two volumes. Price 6s. each. 


TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY, Vol. VIII, 
Part 2. Price 42s. Containing the following Papers:—A Lict of the 


Birds known to inhabit the Island of Celebes. By ARTHUR, 
VISCOUNT WALDEN, F.R.S.—Appendix to a List of Birds known 





to inhabit the Island of Celebes. By ARTHUR, VISCUUNT 
WALDEN, F.RB.S. 

REVISED LIST of the VERTEBRATED 
ANIMALS now or lately living in the Gardens of the Zoological 


Society of London, 1872. Price 28. 

This List ates Preows scientific and vernacular names of all the 
species of Vertebra n the Society’s Collection, arranged in sys- 
tematic order, and hey a complete record of all the specimens that 
have been exhibited alive in the Society's Gardens during the past ten 

ears. The number of the species is as follows :—Mammals, 49; 

irds, 1,044; Reptiles, 181; Batrachians, 35; Fishes, 68 ; Total, 1,826. 

These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W. ; 
—_ essrs. Longmans, Paternoster-row, E.C.; or through any Book- 
seller. 





tT DLA D RAT bL Wa *. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 
Arrangements for the ame of FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD 
ASS TOURIST TICKETS 
will be in A... ‘from 13th May to 31st October, 1872. 


For game see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the 
Compa JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


“Derbys May, 1872. 


TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
BAte, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
with beautiful Scenery. 
The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 
with every accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral springs. 
Interesting drives to the Cheadar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury, 
and Longleat. Railways in close conmenion | with the finest parts of 


Wiltshire, G shire, an 
MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 
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Sales by Auction 
Ancient and Modern Books, Remainders, Stationery, c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
x their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
NESDAY, August 21, and Following Day, 
Wilton of ANCIENT and MODERN BOO 5 of ail Classes, Eng- 
bh and Foreign, including a portion of the Stoc'! ock ofa Bookeeller, 
comprising Standard Works in General 
Theology, Classics, Poetry and the Dreme. bid Novels, and Facetin— 
handsome Gift-Books and Books of Prints—1,000 Our Ocean High- 
ways, crown 8yo. (sells 68.)—1,000 Railway palaces, in fancy boards— 
375 Davies’s Choephore of Zschylus, BL. (sells 78. 6d.)—425 Debary’s 
Church History. ere. (sells 148.)—750 Hall’s New 4 feap.— 
Srmongst the STATIONERY will be found Copy-Books, Note and 
Memorandum en ae and Envelopes— Pnoteeraphie” Albums, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


atl o'clock, a large 











Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent - garden, on 
FRIDAY, August 23, at half-past 12 2 precisely, Photographic Appa- 
ratus, Telescopes, Microscopes, Opera and ace Glasses, Library 
Furniture, South Sea Island Weapons, rand a variety of Miscellaneous 
icie 
a view, after 2 o’clock,the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





The Library of Books, Collection of Minerals, Shells, Curiosities, 
dc. of the late CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 


si R. J. C. STEVENS has received Instructions 

from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great ome, 
8, King-street, Covent-garden, on THUR SDAY and FRID AY, 
Se Rae izth and 13th, at Half-past 12 precise IV each day, the 
LIBRARY of MISC ELLANEOUS WORKS on Political Economy, 
Geology, General Seience, and Literature (with several Autographs), 
Cypher gy the Collections of Minerals, Shells, Cabinet of 
Coins and Medals, &c., of the late CHARLES BABB. , Esq., the 
celebrated Mathematician, removed from No.1, Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square. 

Further particulars and Cotalegues are preparing, and will be ready 
about a fortnight before the Sale. 





Entomological Sale. 


\ R. J. C. SFEVENS begs to announce that he 
has been favoured with Instructions to SELL bs AUCTION, 
a his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, DURING the 
AUTUMN, the Cabinets of Insects, Stuffed Birds, Entomological 
Books, &c., of the late Mr. JOSEPH STANDISH, of Clapham-road. 








BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
and REVUE SUISSE. 
Published Monthly. Subscription, per annum, 25s.; post free, 283. 
Single Numbers, 28. 6d. ; post free, 28. 9d. 


= ae WwW. Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, 
yondon 


TIEW of PRESTWICH UNION WORKHOUSE. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post, 4)d.—also 
for Plans and particulars—Formulas for Strength of Beams—Arche- 
ology and Sanitary Requirements at Wolverhampton—Roman Iron- 
works in Britain—the Report on Railway Amalgamation. 
1, York-street ; and all Newsmen. 
LEARN THE LATIN LANGUAGE AS YOU LEARNED 
YOUR MOTHER TONGUE. 


GMITH'S (W. B, M.A. Camb.) INDUCTIVE 
LATIN COURSE teaches the Language Inductively, that is, 
scientifically and naturally—grammatical — not being fo rmally 
stated, but developed by the Exercises. Price Yy, 
J. B. Bateman, 22, Paternoster-row. J. Menzies, Edinburgh, 














Just out, cloth, Svo. price 108. 6d. 
THE TROUBLES of our CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS. Related by THEMSELVES. 
Edited from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts by 
JOHN MORRIS, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. 


FIRST SERIES. 


With a copy, by the Woodbury or Permanent Process, of an Ancient 

J of the Martyrdom of the English Carthusians, in the British 
useum. 

Mother Margaret Clement and the Carthusian Monks. 

The Imprisonment of Francis Tregian. 

Father Tesimond’s Landing in England. 

Father Richard Blount and Scotney Castle. 

The Babthorpes of Babthorpe. 

St. Monica’s Convent in War, Pestilence, and Poverty. 

The Venetian Ambassador's Chaplain. 

The Southcote Family. 

The Tichbornes of Tichborne House. 


London: Burns & Oates, 17, Portman-street ; and 63, Paternoster-row. 


ADUCATION. AL WORKS, by Dr. WILLIAM 
IS, B.A. (Univ. Lond.) 
ye * The very best Pm a ever issued.”— Patriot. 

We have examined with some care this eet of books, and can 
condi ally recommend them.”— Morn 7 

“ We have already noticed these works separately as they appeared ; 
and in placing them together here, we desire to draw the attention of 
teachers to a remarkably cheap, well-graduated, and practical set of 
school books.”— Educational Time 


1. The BOOK of POETRY, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. Cloth, 1s. 

2. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth, 1s.4d. Key,2s. The Complete Examp.es 
and Key bound together, 38. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. In Two Parts. 
Cloth, 8d. each. Keys, 1s. each, 

. The JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Cloth back, 6d. 

The GRADE ARITHMETIC, in Four Parts. 
2d. each, or in Paper Covers, 1d. Answers, 3d. each Part. 

The COMPLETE GRADE ARITHMETIC. 
Cloth back, 6d. Answers, 8d. 

. The MEMORY WORK 

Cloth back, 4d. 
. The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
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NDIAN FINANCE.— MR. FAWCETT’S 
SPEECH on ry INDIAN BUDGET in the House of Commons, 
, 1872, to which he has added some Explanatory Notes. 
Price 6d.—London : W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 
Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 


GEETOHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 


18mo. cloth, price 1s. ; free by post, 1s. 2d. 


W ORK and WAGES. By Mary Howirt. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 











Just published, price 1s. 


HE MEDICAL EVIDENCE in the case of 

DALE v. CORSE ARLE, we a short Preface, and a few Expla- 

natory Remarks, by H. 8 KLAND CONSTABLE (Defendant). 
John Sampson, Publisher, 18, Coney-street, York. 





Now ready, 8vo. 108. 


[THE GRAFT THEORY of DISEASE ; being an 
Application of Mr. Darwin's Ly pase esis of Pangenesis to the 
Explanation of the Phenomena of =e ymotic Diseases. 
By JAM terfoot, near Manchester. 
J.& A. Churchill, . 7 Burlington-street. 





Will be ready in August, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 158. 
OUGH NOTES of a JOURNEY myertee the 


Wilderness, from Trinidad to Put. Brazil, by ws of the Great 
Cataracts of the Sree, 5 — 4 4- Rio Negro. previous 
Journey among the So = and Moskito Tndiane Central 
America. By HEN RY "ALEXANDER WICKHAM, With 16 Full- 
Page Illustrations by the Author. 

W. H. J. Carter, 12, "Regent-street, Pall Mall. 


Just published, 


ORKS of JOHN TAYLOR, the WATER 
POET. With Life, Catalogue of his Works, Portrait. In one 
thick handsome volume of imperial 8vo. size, or neared printed from 
large and clear type, on very stout ae cartridge-paper, half bound 
in the Roxburghe style. Price 2/. 2s. Strictly limited to 100 Copies. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, yom w.c, 








ADVICE TO PERSONS 
ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 
—-—— TO BUY A HOUSE. 
TO BUILD A HOUSE. 
Now ready, 3rd Thousand, with Plans and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


YHE CHOICE of a DWELLING: a Practical 
Handbook of Useful Information on all Points connected with 
a House. By GERVASE WHEEL. 

“* Few compilations could be aed clearer, or more concise than 
Mr. Wheeler's. It is intended for the general public, and is a very 
compact and suggestive manual.”— Builder. 

“Mr. Wheeler furnishes us with his professional advice on all the 
subjects that should be considered either in hiring, purchasing, or 
building a dwelling. The book is most complete.” 

ivil Service Gazette. 


Cc 

“Mr. Wheeler’s book is a ‘ practical handbook,’ and much _dis- 
comfort, if not actual loss, may be saved by a careful perusal. With 
regard to drainage and ventilation Mr. Wheeler’s clear and concise 
remarks will be found of service."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**Mr. Wheeler fairly fulfils the object —e he has set beige 
himself. He avoids ey poe Oe and cannot be misunderstood by 
unprofessional readers.’’— A rchite 

John Murray, y ER 








STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


KING EDWARD VI’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction 
to the Latin ‘Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Nineteenth Edition, 
revised. 12mo. 38. 6d. 

This Latin Grammar combines the uses of an Exercise Book and a 
Delectus with those ofa Grammar. Much labour has been bestowed 
on the selection of Examples for se Sestntien, of the Rules. So that 
the student who uses it will find that he has learnt by heart a large 
stock of the best sayings of the best Latin authors. 


KING EDWARD VI’S FIRST 
a BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax ana 
Prosody, with an English Translation for Junior Classes. Fifth 

Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
for LATIN ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Proficients in the Art 
of Latin Versification. With Prefatory Rules of Composition in 
Elegiac Metre. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Abridged by the be a BLOMFIELD. New Edition. Edited 
by E. 8. CROOKE, B.A. 12mo. 4s. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRASCA: 
an Introduction to the Study of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, 
meng aM Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, &c. Seventh Edition. 

mo. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of 


IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. Translated by FISHLAKE and 
VENABLES. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 68. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymolog sin 
Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by FIS LAKES ifth 
Edition. 8vo. 128. 


LEATHES’ PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of 
Genesis i.—vi. and lms i.—vi. Grammatical Analysis and Voca. 
bulary. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Optics, = 1 eats with numerous 
Examples. Eighteenth Edition. 12mo. 


NEWTH’S ELEMENTS of 


MECHANICS; saoteding a eroutation, with numerous Examples. 
Fifth Edition. Small 8v 


NEWTH’ S ‘MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMPLES. A graduated Series of Lan gees § Examples in drith. 


metic, Algebra, Logarithms, Tri 
Edition, Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price Two Shillings, 
Our BLOOD RELATIONS ; or, the Darwinian 
“ So grossly ignorant are one of us of ad blood relations.” 
Review of * Descent o ” Times, April 8, 1871. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Bath: R. EI Peach, 8, Bridge-street 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 590 with numerous Illustrations, chiefly 
Portraits, 2le. 





Copyright secured, 
HE TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Being the eet and Public Life of President Lincoln. 
From his Birth to the 4th of March, 1861. 
With his most Important and Confidential Correspondence. 
By WARD H. LAMON, 
London: Triibner & Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. with Eight ty Plates and a Chromo- 
lithograph, price 7s. 6d. 
N INDEX of SPECTRA. W. MarRsHALL 
WATTS, D.Sc. With a Preface by =, OSCOE, F.R.S. 
“* All has been done that will in any way assist the ey ist.” 


“His work needs no recommendation. It will be, if it, hes @ not 
already been, placed on the shelves of every scientific libra 
Quarterly Journal of "Science 
“ Dr. Watts is deserving of the best thanks of all those interested 
spectroscopic work.”— Nature. 
“*A careful and well-done piece of work.”—Popular Science Review 
London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill. 





Price 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. cloth, 


NCE and GILBERT'S SCHOOL BOOKS.— 
Outlines of English epmag: Oh Nearly Half-a-Million of this book 
have been sold. Questions on the same—Outlines of Scottish History— 
French een a —Grecian History—- Roman Histo ae History— 

General Knowledge—Technical Knowledge—Descriptive Geography— 
Arithmetic. Also, Historical Rhymes for Boys and Girls, price 6d. 
sewed ; 1s. cloth. 

From the Atheneum.—* We are glad to see a new and improved 
edition of Ince’s ‘Outlines of Englis pisters.’ a work which, on its 
first appearance, obtained our approval, and has ever since been well 
received by the public. 

«* Lists on application. 

London: W. Kent . “Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers in 

town and country 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—»~— 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major 


WILLIAM MORRISON BELL. With numerous Bon nl 
and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 
The Times, August 14, 1872. 

“ Major Bell travelled as a general and impartial observer. He had 
none of those tastes pronounced to depravity which irresistibly ined 
a man to bore his readers....He had good introductions, and found 
access everywhere to the best official society. He kept his eyes and 
his ears open; he seems to have seen all that was best worth seein; fs 
and to have heard much that was well worth hearing ...He 
evidently blessed with a great stock of good humour, and most of the 
qualities which make an agreeable travelling companion... The text 
is interspersed with clever illustrative sketches, which often bring 

things more clearly before one than whole pages of type.” 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and OTHER 


STORIES. By OUIDA, Author of * Puck, ” * Folle-Farine,’ &c. 
With Lilustrations. Demy 8vo. price 108. 6d 


NEW NOVEL BY WHYTE MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA: a Story of Punches- 


Sow. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of 


a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. By JOHN FURLEY. With 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, 


the meant a cong 8 of Melek- a, Wife of H.H. Kibriali- 


Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 8vo. price 1 
TRY CRACOW and the CARPA- 





THIANS. By Captain HUTCHINSON, R.A. F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Try land.’ With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8yo. 
price 88. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a 


Journey from London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THOMAS 
SHAIRP. With a Map and Illustration. Crown 8vo. price 88. 


CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN 


AFFAIRS. By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 8vo. price 98. 


CHARLES DICKENS as a READER. 


By CHARLES KENT. Crown 8vo. price 8. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The WICKED WOODS of TOBE- 


REEVIL. By Miss MULHOLLAND. 3 vols. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By 


ANNIE THOMAS. 3 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pier 


LISLE. 3 vols. 
MABEL HERON. By Edward 


PEACOCK. 3 vols. 








Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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SERIES OF 
CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., 


Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


Messrs. SEELEY & CO. desire to call attention 
to the important Series of very Cheap SCHOOL 
BOOKS which they are now publishing, each con- 
taining from Fifty to One Hundred Pages, in strong 
cloth binding, and sold at prices from Sixpence to 
One Shilling. 

Each book contains sufficient matter for the work 
of One Term, with Notes by a competent Editor. 


OVID. Elagiac Verse. Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH, M.A. 16mo. cloth, 64. 
HORACE. Select Odes. Rev. W. J. 


BRODRIBB, M.A. 8d. 


CESAR. British Expeditions. Rev. 


F.B. BUTLER. 6d. 


MILTON. Comus, Lycidas, L’Allegro, 
erg and Select Sonnets. Rev. H. R. HUCKIN? 
A . 


VIRGIL. Z2neid, Book VI. Rev. A.J. 
CHURCH, M.A. 8d. 


COWPER. Two Books of the Task. 
J. W. HALES, M.A. 8d. 


GOLDSMITH. The Traveller, Deserted 
Village, and Rataliation. Rev. A. R. VARDY, M.A. 8d. 





A LATIN DELECTUS. By Charles 
OAKLEY, M.A. 6d. 


LIVY. Select Passages from the First 
Decade. Rev. J. H. MERRIOTT, M.A. 8d. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Select 


Passages. Rev. NORTH PINDER, M.A. 8d. 


A LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. By the 


Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 6d. 


EASY LATIN READING BOOK. 


From various Authors. Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
6d. 


XENOPHON. Anabasis, Book IV. 


Rev. NORTH PINDER, M.A. 1s. 


ALGEBRA. By R. Prowde Smith, B.A. 
1s, 


MILTON. Samson Agonistes. Rev. 


A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 1s. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘To produce Latin and English 
selections from the classics of both tongues, so well and ex- 
quisitely printed, so strongly bornd, so sensibly annotated, 
involves a very considerable expense, and we should be sorry 
to attempt a calculation of the number of copies that must be 
sold before the scheme can pay....We cannot too warmly hail 
this series. If all the schoolmasters in England would adopt 
it, they would have fewer occasions to complain of boys not 
having read their notes, and fewer grumblings on the part of 
patresfamilias at the heavy items of the book-bill.” 





A FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., 
Head Master of the City of London School, and J. R. 
SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. In crown Svo. 43. 6d. cloth. 


A FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY: Rules | 
and Exercises on English Composition. 


By the Rev. 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A. In 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 





SEELEY, Jackson & Hatuipay, 54, Fleet-street. 


TINSLEY BROTHE 





RS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE -—lNow a a New and rage Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
._ C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G. 8., &c., entitled, 


UNEXPLORED 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is 


SYRIA. 


With a New Map of 


2 vols. 8vo. 
rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, 


descriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 


by them.”—Athenceum. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of 
ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 


“Let Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, 
and earnestly read in every home.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


The RECOLLECTIONS 








J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
** We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an His- 
torical Narrative. By Mrs. ST. JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 


UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus 


SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,’ &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Ready this day. 


and REFLECTIONS of 


[Ready this day. 
There are few men who have amused 


and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distin- 
guished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of 


sentiment.” —Atheneum 


**We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have so 


plentifully discovered upon nearly every page of Mr. Planché’s 


* Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name 


alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era. 
*‘ His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*Mr. Planché has published two delightful volumes of ‘ Recollections.’ 


”—Illustrated London News. 


‘‘The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their consideration, and did not leave them until we had 
devoured their contents, each chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetite, 
inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens’s admirable novel—to 


ask for more.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.’ 


With Illustrations, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


time Governor of Barataria. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


A Record of his Experience, 


written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 
[Now ready. 


*‘Grimbosh in Barataria is surrounded by certain councillors and others, whose identity is transparent through their 


pseudonyms. 
about them,”—Athencum. 


A couple of hours may be well spent in taking in the wit, the wisdom, the fun, and the folly which flare up 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


The 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. 


VICARS DAUGHTER: 


* Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘The Seaboard Parish,’ &c. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, 


a New Story. By 


(This day. 


Author 


[Now ready. 


CORNISH RECTOR. 


[Just ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ 


‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. 


[Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice Charlotte 


SAMPSON, In 8 vols. 


READY-MONEY 
Story. In 8 vols. 
** The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most 


PUPPETS DALLYING. 


of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c. 


UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Johnston, 


M.P. In1 vol. [Now ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel. In 3 vols. 


(Ready this day. 


SAVED by 2 WOMAN. By the Author of 


*No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
UNDER the 


Painting of the Dutch School. 


MORTIBOY: 


3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. 


[Now ready. 


a Matter-of-Fact 


{ Now ready 
satisfactory that has appeared for some time."’—Court Journal. 


By Arthur Lillie, Author 


(Ready this day. 


A PATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In 


{Now ready. 


COMIN G HOME to ROOST. By Gerald 
GRANT. In3 vols. [Now ready. 

“We have dwelt on the exceliencies of this novel long enough, and 

must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the reader to 

discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we 

fons dently believe, for, besides possessing general excellence, the book 

8 full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.” 

enceum. 


GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 


| earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. 


| MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author 


of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 vol. fancy cloth binding, price 
108. 6d. [Ready this day. 





The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel 


In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers. 


Gaslight and Daylight. Anteros. 
Humorous Papers. 

Love Stories. 

Broken to Harness. 

Breaking a Butterfly. 
Brakespeare. 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Sans Merci.——Grif. 


Miss Forrester. 


Black Sheep. 
Barren Honour. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 
The Pretty Widow. 


Righted Wrong. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


Sword and Gown. 


Joshua Marvel. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
Recommended to Mercy. 
The Rock Ahead. 
Maurice Dering. 
The Dower House. 
Savage Club Papers, 
Every-day Papers. 
Netherton-on-Sea. 


2 vols. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





I. 
THE SECOND EDITION 
LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


By the late 


Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., 


AND 
HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq. C.B. 
Will be ready on Tuesday, the 20th instant. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


IL. 


FLYING FROM A SHADOW: 
A WORK of WANDERINGS. 


Volume the First : 
TO SOUTHERN SEAS. 
By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Just ready. 


Ill. 


RANOLF AND AMOHIA: 


A SOUTH-SEA DAY DREAM. 
By ALFRED DOMETT. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Just ready. 


IV. 


ORISSA ; 


Or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 
British Rule. 


By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


“Mr. Hunter writes with great knowledge, great sympathy 
with the Indian people, and a keen appreciation of all that is 
striking and romantic in their history and character.” 

Saturday Review. 


v. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 


By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 


Fifth Edition. Demy Svo. 18s. [Just ready. 


“One of the most important as well as most interesting 
works which the records of Indian literature can show.” 
Westminster Review. 





SMITH, ELDER & COS POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 


1. In Limp Cloth, 32 vols., price 2s. 6d. and 2s, each. 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 26 vols., price 2s. each. 


COMPRISING WORKS BY 
MRS. GASKELL, THE MISSES BRONTE, 
GEORGE ELIOT, 
THACKERAY, LEIGH HUNT, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, 
HOLME LEE, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 


* Complete Lists may be had on application to the Publishers. 


Smitu, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS: 


A Series of Historical Class-Books for 
- Advanced Scholars. 





“ This series of ‘ Student’s Manuals,’ edited, for the most part, by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. Murray, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought 
in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of 
such teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable school- 
books.”—The Museum. 


I.—ENGLAND. 
The STUDENTS HUME: a History of 


England from the Earliest Times. By DAVID HUME. Cor- 
rected and Continued to 1868 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* QUESTIONS on ‘The Student's Hume.’ 12mo. 28, 

The STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
bety the Author's Latest ‘Additions and Corrections. Post 8yo. 

II.— EUROPE. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the 


MIDDLE AGES, } inctoding | wy Supplemental Notes. By HENRY 
HALLAM, LL.D. he Author's Latest Corrections and 
Additions.’ Post 8yo. Ved 

III.— FRANCE. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second 
Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


IvV.—ROME. 
(1) The Republic. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Bpive. 
By DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(2) The Empire. 
The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome 


of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


V.—GREECE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. 
SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* QUESTIONS on ‘The Student's Greece.’ 12mo, 28. 
VI.—ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY 


of the EAST, from the Earliest Times to the 











DR. WM. SMITH’S 
GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—_—p~—_ 









































Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY; with Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Money (1,250 pp.). Medium 8yo. 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC. 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo. 78. 6d. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


| my r4 DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Medium 
0. Qe. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, Bocenarns, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 1 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. Abridged from the above. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger work. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A CONCISE DICTIONA RY of the 
BIBLE: its and Natural 
History. wa Mave a a. ee _- = 8y0. 21s. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 


 — yy meee from the above. With Illustrations. Crown 
VO. 





Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First 


LATIN COURSE. A Grammar, Delosten, and Exercise Book, 
with Vocabularies. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged for the ‘ Public 
School Latin Primer.’ 
Part IT. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, LATIN 
READING BOOK. An Entvodestion to Ancient Mythology, Geo- 


iat phy, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and a 
jictionary. 12mo. 38. 6d. 





PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part If. L ATIN 
POETRY. 1. Easy Eclogm 
Ovidianz. 3. p My and =." x! Pint Len we Book. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 


FROSE COMPOSITION. Rules - Syntax, with —— 





Cc of 
Alexander the Great, including Egypt. Assyria, Babylonia, Media. 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Woodcuts.’ Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


VII.— SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
The STUDENTS OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from 
Captivity. With 5¢ Maps and Wovodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the Connexion of 
the Old and New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


VIII.—LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 
The STUDENTS MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited with 
additional Chapters and Notes. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Edited with Notes and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENG- 


pie LITERATURE. Selected from the best_Writers. 
THOS. B. SHAW, M.A. Edited with Additions. Post 8vo. 7s. rf 


X.—GEOGRAPHY. 
The STUDENTS MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts 
X.—SCIENCE. 

The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodeuts. 
Post 8vo. 98. 


XI.—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MORAL 


EERE POE WS Cras spe,Reernes. Oy WH 
The STUDENTS BLACKSTONE. An 


Abridgment of the Commentaries, adapted to the Present State of 
the Law. By R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. Post 8yo. 78. 6d. 








JouHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 
y 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Snorr 


TALES and ANECDOTES from, ge SECRET, for 
TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE. 12mo. 3s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 


rranged_ according to Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin 
English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar’s 


‘Gallic War.” 12mo. 38. 6d. 
The STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and THEOPHILUS D. HALL. Post 


8yo. 68. 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the above. 12mo. 33. 6d. 


TACITUS. Germania, AGRICOLA, and First 


BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 12mo. 33. 6d. 




































Dr. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA, Part I. A Finsr 


GREEK COURSE, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, and Vocabularies. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
A Reapine 


INITIA GRAECA, Part II. 


BOOK ; containing short Tales, Anecdotes, yy Mythology, 
and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


INITIA GR/ECA, Part III. Greek 


PROSE Kane Sp gL containing the Rules of Syntax, with 
copious E. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


The STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor CURTIUS. Post 8vo. 68. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the above work. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


ELUCIDATIONS of CURTIUS'S GREEK 


GRAMMAR, Translated by EVELYN ABBOT. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


PLATO. The Avotocy of Socrates, the 


CRITO, and Part of the PH DO; with Notes in English from 
STALLBAUM. SCHLEIERMACHER'S Introductions. 12mo. 


















JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——=@—— 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. 


EDWARDES. Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON. Crown 8yvo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


The INITIALS. By the Baroness Taut- 


PHOEUS. Crown 8vo. 68. With Two Tllustrations. 


LADYBIRD. By the Lady Georgiana Ful- 


LERTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. With Two Illustrations. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


Mrs. HENRY Ww oop. Crown 8v0. 68. With an Illustration. 




















The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s W ith Two Illustrations. 


The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Crown 8vo. 6 6s. With’ Two Illustrations. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 


the same. Crown 8vo. 63. With Two Illustrations. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON. _Crown 80. 61 68. 


QUITS. By the Author or of ‘The Initials.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 























VERNER’S PRIDE. By the same. Crown 
__ By. . 68. With an 1 Tilustration. en eS ee. 
ROLAND YORKE. By the same. Crown 


8vo. 6s. With an Illustration. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the same: 


Crown 8vo. 68. With an Illustration. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





In a GLASS DARKLY. By J. Sheridan 


LE FANU. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“‘Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read 
nothing better in its very pe culiar way since Lord Lytton’s fine story, 
*The House and the Brain.’”—Graphic. 


WOMAN’S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than * Woman’s 
Wrong.’ She has always been happy in drawing her characters and in 
her descriptions, and this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot, or 
rather on a plot involving a most interesting point.”—Fun. 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


THROWN TOGETHER. By Florence 


MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘ Misunderstood.’ 2 vols. 





In demy 8vo. with 45 Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. BADEN POWELL’S NEW HOMES 
for the OLD COUNTRY. 


“We can conscientiously refer those who are doubtful as to their 
aptitude for colonization to this volume—those who are ignorant of 
the work and prospects which await them, and the hardships that 
must be faced. One thing we especially like in this book: it quietly 
assumes our ignorance of every thing we ought to know, and, con- 
sidering the profound ignorance that prevails in England upon its 

subject, that is the only way to write a useful book on the Australasian 
Colonies. To those who have no idea of going there, Mr. Powell’s 
description of life in the Bush will prove the most exciting. Had 
our space permitted, we should like to have referred to the very inter- 
esting chapters on the Australian Fauna, and the singular Sg _ 
life that it offers to the naturalist.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 19, 187 





The FARM LABOURER in 1872. By 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8yo. 6d 


The RAMSBOTTOM LETTERS. By 


THEODORE HOOK, Author of‘ Jack Brag’ and ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ 
Feap. 8vo. 18, 


RicHArD Bentiry & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——— 


RECOLLECTIONS of SOCIETY in 


E hoct dot and ENGLAND. By LADY CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
vols. 218 
“This book will prove an amusi i Lady Cl ti 
Davies writes freshly and pleasantly. ”°— Spectator. 
‘A book worth reading.”—Ezxaw 
“To every class of readers Lady Clementina Davies’s work will 4 
prove deeply interesting. Asa book of anecdotes the volumes will be 
— with avidity. Throughout the * Recollections’ we trace the 
and of an artist,—one whose power and talents are of the highest order, 
and who has the faculty of bringing before the reader the most 
striking incidents of the present century in France and England ; thus 
combining the functions of the historian and the biographer with 
those of the delineator of life as it exists.”—Court Jou 
7 singularly at mg sod amusing work, full c of anecdote and 
enterts ainment.”—Sunday mes. 
“Lady Clementina Davies's * Recollections’ is a book likely to 
attract much attention. She writes in a pleasant style.”—Scotsman. 


MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime R | at Bristol. Secoxp 
Epition. ‘1 vol. 8vo. 148. 
“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communi- 
cate in regard to modern Turkey; and we may add that he puts it 
briefly, clearly, and in an agreeable style.”—Saturday Review. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 
Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. A 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, REWRITTEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 128. 

“In presenting us with this extended and amplified life of William 

Penn, Mr. Dixon has made a valuable addition to our libraries. The 

work may be pronounced one of the most able and interesting volumes 


which have proceeded from his pen.”— Post. 
The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

A Log of Flanders; and other Stories. 
Ouida. With Lilustrations. 
& Hall.) 

The Stilwinches of Combe Mavis. By T. 
Adolphus Trollope. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


By 
(Chapman 


Sons of Dives. 2 vols. (S. Tinsley.) 
The Wicked Woods of Tobereevil. By Miss 
Mulholland. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Woman's Wrong. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. 

(Bentley & Son.) 

Ovrp4’s volume contains four stories which 
might be called novelettes. They are skeleton 
novels, out of which a’prentice hand might make 
four three-volume stories. In some respects, 
they are to the fully-developed novel what an 
artist’s pot-boilers are to the pictures which he 
has painted for the Academy. They are 
rather striking at first sight, but are found, 
when closely examined, not to have much in 
them—like the spreading figure on the hill-side 
which gives its name to the Vale of White 
Horse. 

The moral of the leading tale is that the 
poor alone are virtuous, and that a beast 
may be much finer strung with the strings of 
reason than man. The canine hero is a dog of 
very elevated character. He reasons ; he does 
not, as many an individual of the human 
species does, think he reasons. Patrasche 
reflects, reasons, and draws inferences. If he 
chose, he could probably solve a mathematical 
problem. He does not speak; but we take 
that to arise from his desire to avoid servilely 
copying the human species. 

The human hero of the story is Folle- 
Farine in ragged trousers. Under the cir- 
cumstances described, he is as impossible a 
boy as she is a girl. The young master of 
the dog is brought up in dirt, and penury, and 
starvation ; and yet he comes before us with a 
bloom on his cheeks like young Hymen, lips 
like Cupid’s, clustering locks like those of a 
youthful Bacchus. He resembles those stage pea- 
sants who tread their fields in silks and satins, 
and clasp their jewelled hands to show their 
agricultural distress. Rustics on porcelain, and 
not Teniers’srustics, have furnished the original. 
So much for the chief actors: now for their 
teaching. “He had been fed on curses and had 
been baptized with blows. Why not? It was a 
Christian country,” is a phrase which serves 
to show the sentiment of the story. “‘ Patrasche, 
being a dog, was grateful,” is another indica- 
tion of the author’s wearisome cynicism. How 
unscrupulously Ouida deals with rivers and 
cities, may be seen in the circumstance that 
Dijon, which used to be in France, between 
the Ouche and the Suzon, is in this story 
removed into another kingdom,—“In the 
green country of the Ardennes, where the 
Meuse washes the old walls of Dijon.” 

The second story, ‘A Branch of Lilac,’ is in 
every way superior to the first, but it is marred 
by the manifestations of the author’s humour. 
In it sentimentality is carried to excess; and 
it has no moral at all, unless it be in the follow- 
ing words :—“ When we give a woman great 
love, she so often repays us by teaching us 
discontent... . 1 do not blame the woman, A 





man should not take his heart in his hand to 
her, unless in the other hand he can take also 
idols of gold and silver.’ Such instruction as 
we can get at in the first story amounts to this : 
the rich are wicked, especially if they are 
Christians, In the second, that the poor may 
be faithless in love and cruel in betrayal, when 
represented by a woman. 

The third little romance, ‘A Provence Rose,’ 
is a graceful narrative, not wanting in pathos, 
but with the old instruction in it. There is a 
poor girl, all virtue,—a half-starved lover,—an 
unknown artist, all honour,—and a wealthy 
individual, all rascalry, whose offers to make 
them rich they scorn, and come to grief accord- 
ingly ; for Ouida does not take the trouble to 
show that even virtue may pay or be its own 
reward, but rather illustrates the sentiment 
that “the dew which waters the growth of your 
human love is usually the tears or blood of 
some martyred life,”—which sounds well, but 
will not bear analyzing. Besides, it is a remark 
made by the Rose itself, which, we are bound 
to say, generally speaks more to the point. 

In the concluding story, ‘A Leaf in the 
Storm,’ the agony is piled to an unparalleled 
height. The leaf in the storm is a French 
village in the late war. A family, whose 
virtues are so idyllic that they bear no 
likeness to anything in everyday life, are over- 
whelmed by the cruelest destiny. The Germans 
are made to appear too demoniacal even for 
romance, While history is trying to 
elucidate the facts of the war, and to 
render honour to the brave hearts in both 
hosts, it is to be deplored that romancers should 
seize on the subject, and so apply it as to 
exasperate rather than to soothe passions that 
still quiver in human breasts. 

It is to be regretted that an author not 
wanting in ceriain literary qualifications should 
turn them to so little useful purpose. The 
most vulgar quality in the world is that of 
finding fault. It is so easy! The noblest is 
that power of mind which sees at once the 
remedy for what is wrong. But Ouida seems 
to think that a writer of stories need not bear 
the burden of having an object in the labour, 
or appending a moral to the story. Ouida 
sneers at everything, but proposes nothing ; 
decries, but never suggests ; points a scornful 
finger, but never cares to lend a helping hand. 

Although we cannot congratulate Mr. 
Trollope on having selected for his latest 
novel a title which possesses the merit either 
of brevity or of euphony, we must admit that 
it would be difficult to find one more suitable. 
His volumes are pleasant reading of the 
lighter sort ; but our pleasure in reading them 
would have been in a less degree qualified 
with annoyance if both author and printer had 
taken a little more pains. It is somewhat 
puzzling, for example, to find portions of two 
chapters out of the second volume inserted in 
the sixth chapter of the first, as this involves the 
omission of nearly the whole of one and part 
of another chapter, without which a good deal 
of what follows is barely intelligible. Then, 
again, Mr. Trollope has rendered his reader's 
task needlessly formidable by playing fast and 
loose with the names of some of his characters. 
No doubt, in a family of eight daughters, 
including twins, it is not always possible to 
avoid confusion, and he would be a wiser 
father than poor Mr. Stilwinche who should 
never find it hard to distinguish one flaxen- 








haired wax-doll in his nursery from another. 
But Mr. Trollope is without exeuse when, 
after telling us that the penultimate daughter 
bore the Christian name of Magdalen, he 
forgets himself in the second volume, and, 
misled by the diminutive “ Maggie,” calls 
the young lady “ Margaret,” a name which 
she henceforward bears to the end of the 
book. Again, if the “ weak-eyed, washed-out ” 
twins were called Faith and Charity, why 
should Mr. Trollope talk of the latter at one 
time by her right name and at another christen 
her “ Patience”? One more example of care- 
lessness, and we have done with finding fault. 
We are informed that a raw youth, who goes 
by the name of Augustus Fitz-William when 
under the care of his tutor, is the son of a 
digger named Smithers, whose widow after- 
wards married another ruffian, named Bolder. 
In this country the young gentleman’s name 
would not cease to be Smithers because his 
mother had exchanged hers for Bolder; but in 
Australia it would seem to be otherwise, if we 
may take Mr. Trollope as an authority, for he 
more than once impresses on the reader the 
fact that the young man was “ né Bolder.” 
Ofthe story, suchas itis, we need say little more 
than that it is a lively narrative of the circum- 
stances under which five of the eight marriage- 
able daughters were matrimonially disposed of. 
The course of this narrative involves several 
chapters devoted to the noble game of croquet 
(of which Mr. Trollope shows himself to be a 
master), during which the young ladies, 


obedient to the laws which determine the 
relations of croquet and marriage, lose 


no time in bringing their partners to their 
feet. Those readers who find croquet wnin- 
teresting even in the hands of Mr. Trollope, 
will turn with pleasure to the pages in which, 
with a few touches, the author has sketched 
the Stilwinche family. Josiah Stilwinche, 
the father of the eight daughters, is a 
little, henpecked man, always struggling to 
rear his head above his shirt-collars, and 
meekly resigned to the petticoat government 
under which he moves and has his being. 
The owner of old acres and a manor-house 
inhabited by the Stilwinches for centuries, he 
is so profoundly conscious of his own absolute 
ignorance of farming, and at the same time of 
the necessity of paying his debts, that he is 
glad to let his land, park included, to a prac- 
tical tenant-farmer from the Isle of Man. 
Possibly one of the motives which induces 
him to take a step so distasteful to the family 
pride, is a faint hope that it may lead to a 
state of things under which the number of his 
family will be reduced. Anyhow, so it 
turns out; for before many months of the 
new-comer’s tenancy, we find three of the Misses 
Stilwinche engaged to very eligible partners, 
none of whom would have been on the scene 
if the poor little gentleman had not pocketed 
his pride and let his lands. Mrs. Stilwinche 
is a curious contrast to her husband, whom she 
resembles in one respect alone: they are both 
alike regarded by the household generally as 
of no account. The good lady, having 
brought eight girls into the world, considers, not 
without reason, her mission in life as fulfilled, 
and divides the rest of her days between eating 
and sleeping. Of the eight girls, the twins 
may be disposed of in a line. Of course 
the one is the other's shadow, and as 
that other is as spiteful as she is physi- 
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cally and mentally insignificant, the reader 
is somewhat relieved when they are both 
got rid of by small-pox. Of the others, 
the best is Beatrice, the fourth daughter, a 
girl of a fine type, while the worst is 
Barbara, the second, whom Mr. Trollope has 
spared no pains to depict in as repulsive a 
light as possible. The eccentricities of Pene- 
lope, the eldest, are, perhaps, a little exag- 
gerated, for the sake of keeping in the shade 
those sterling qualities which it is left to a 
sturdy colonist to recognize at their real worth. 
The scene in which Mr. Batt woos and wins 
Penelope is one of the best in the book. 
There are several other characters,—such as the 
two vicars and their respective sisters, Ikey 
Batt, the rascally attorney, and Mrs, Fitz-Wil- 
liam, alias Bolder,—which are drawn with 
skill and fidelity to nature. On the whole, we 
cordially recommend the book as a clever and 
not ungenial study of common humanity. 

No imputation is implied in the title, ‘The 
Sons of Dives.’ The characters in this story are, 
of course, in exceedingly comfortable circum- 
stances, and titles are lavished upon them in the 
royal style common to lady novelists ; but it is 
gratifying to find that no moral obliquity is con- 
sidered necessary to complete the fashionable 
character. If we cannot highly commend the 


book, it is at any rate a well-principled and | 


natural story. Supposing it to be the work of a 
novice, we will not say there are not grounds for 
expecting a more marked success on some future 
occasion, always providing in the mean time 
that our author endeavours to instruct herself 
more widely both in books and society. The 
style is not otherwise than agreeable, though 
certain grave blots indicate some carelessness, 
if not want of culture, in the writer. “Laid” 
for “lay,” “chaperone” for ‘chaperon,” may 
possibly be printer's errors; but what.are we to 
say to such sentences as these “Giving a lazy 
flop of his tail, Harry would wander off in 
search of some more congenial amusement, 
followed by Rover.” —‘“Striking his spurs into 
the horse, the animal started forward at a hand 
gallop across country.” Other passages speak 
of the social inexperience of the writer. Officers 
mess in uniform, not in dress coats; and 
such a creature as Phill. (Phil?) Crofts, “with 
his profusion of black hair, scented and 
arranged like a hair-dresser’s,” is not likely 
to be tolerated in Her Majesty’s army. Nor 
do we believe, with every allowance for the 
number of empty idiots to be found in 
that as in every other profession, that any 
human being talked quite such revolting stutf 
as we are bored with from his lips. The 
slightest sense of humour in the author would 
have saved her from seeing anything funny in 
such a tissue of imbecility. However, we are 
bound to say that the interest of the book 
increases as the tale proceeds. The Crimean 
expedition, though not an unhackneyed theme, 
enables the writer to display some knowledge, 
which she shares with her readers, and the 
scenery of the Bosphorus is ‘not ill described. 
Though the male characters are conventional 
enough, her heroines have something distinc- 
tive and substantial about them, and towards 
the end of the tale we begin to take 
some real interest in the much-tried Sybil 
Blake. It would be cruel to give any account 
of the plot ; so we will only wish the author 
“more power” on a future occasion, and pre- 
dict that, if she will take time, be careful of 











such minor points as punctuation, and choose 
a less trite and familiar field (to novelists) than 
the drawing-rooms and gardens of Dives, she 
may very likely improve much upon her pre- 
sent essay. 

In localizing her story in the far west of Ire- 
land, and dating it about a century ago, Miss 
Mulholland has secured two advantages. In 
the first place, she obtains greater oppor- 
tunities for picturesque description, of which, 
subject to some deductions, she avails herself 
very fairly ; and, secondly, improbability is less 
likely to be criticized, either in respect of the 
plot or of the manner of life she describes. 
The family of Finiston, who own the woods 
which give their name to the story, are repre- 
sented as having founded their house upon 
spoliation and injustice, and the successful 
usurer, their cekist, bequeaths to six generations 
of his posterity the curse of a miserly spirit, 
which culminates in Simon, the typical bad 
landlord of the tale. Connected with the 
doom of the race is a mysterious prophecy, 
uttered by an infant that was starved to death 
when the people were expatriated to make 
room for the plantation of the first Finiston, 
that the family should never be freed from the 
curse of barren acres, and an early grave for 
its female members, till one of the reigning 
landlords should be murdered by a kinsman of 
his own. Upon the issue of this prophecy hinges 
the action of the tale. The last miser of the 
race is murdered. Paul Finiston, his nephew, 
through a marvellous concurrence of circum- 
stances, is suspected of the crime. A scape- 
goat is provided, of course, in the shape of an 
idiot peasant boy, who is really a member of 
the family. The curse is removed: Paul 
marries the heroine, a charming young lady, 
who has been growing up for him in a seques- 
tered nook of the neighbourhood,—the poor 
rejoice,—the woods are burnt,—improvements, 
wonderful to relate, are carried out with the 
acquiescence of the people,—and every one lives 
happily ever after. To reach this successful 
result, it is inevitable that the wildest com- 
plications should first prevail and be un- 
ravelled. Simon, whose doting misery 
is powerfully described, is agitated by the 
conflicting sentiments of suspicion of his 
nephew and hatred of the intriguing old 
woman, who is at once his factotum and his 
tyrant. Paul, who is even weaker than most 
heroes, is racked by inconsistent impulses of 
avarice and generosity, fear of the mysterious 
prophecy, and distrust in the fidelity of his 
betrothed, till at length, being driven fairly 
out of his mind by the devices of one Kate 
Archbold,—an impossible specimen ofmasculine 
young ladyhood, who desires to win him for 
herself,—he recovers, only to find himself, to all 
appearance, irretrievably involved in the ful- 
filment of the doom he has so dreaded. It is 
unnecessary, after this, to remark that there 
is plenty of machinery in the construction of 
the tale. There is alsé a considerable display 
of literary power. Yet we cannot but think 
that the book would have been a better one 
had the author refrained from the great efforts 
she occasionally makes after fine writing— 
perhaps if the woods themselves had been 
omitted from the story. Her descriptions, 
however, are often vivid. That of the 
progress of Kate Archbold from her father’s 
mansion to the retreat of the good father, 
whose prayers produce her miraculous recovery 








(a process in which the author has evidently 
the firmest faith), reminds one of a picture by 
Maclise. The character of Simon, too, though 
unpleasant enough, produces an impression on 
the memory; while the poor Irish seem fairly 
real. The great want of the novel is any 
distinctness of character in the leading actors, 
Kate Archbold, as we have said, is impossible ; 
and the rest of the leading ladies and gentle- 
men, if we except Aunt Martha, have no 
peculiarity but weakness. In the last cha- 
racteristic, Christopher Lee, the lover of Kate 
Archbold, stands pre-eminent, eclipsing in 
unmanliness even the sapless Paul. 

Mrs. Eiloart’s novels are pretty well known 
as pleasant stories, invented with some origi- 
nality, and worked out skilfully ; such as we 
read with interest, even though we do not 
find in them that literary power which would 
make us care to keep them on ourshelves. We 
cannot, however, think that she has done 
wisely in enlisting herself among those novel- 
ists who attempt by means of fiction to reform 
social abuses, or what they are pleased to con- 
sider such. It is given (perhaps fortunately) 
to few to wield the weapons of Mr. Charles 
Reade, and in the attempt to do so the novels 
that have been spoiled are many more than the 
reforms that have been brought about. We 
fear, too, that the title which the author has 
chosen for her present work, is one calculated 
to deter readers: ‘A Woman’s Wrong’ sug- 
gests too forcibly those “women’s rights ” which 
we are willing enough to see discussed at the 
proper time and in the proper place, but 
we must demur to their appearance in a 
novel. The present object of attack is the 
permission which the law gives to a father 
to dispose by will of the guardianship of his 
children; and, as might be expected, Mrs. 
Eiloart has taken an extreme case, such as 
must seldom or never arise in practice, to de- 
monstrate the hardship of the existing law. A 
profligate man marries a girl twenty years 
younger than himself, and dies after five years, 
leaving his child to the care of his mother, 
who hates the wife he has married. In order 
to keep her child, the young widow asserts 
that no marriage has ever taken place, and as 
the vestry of the church wherein it did take place 
has been burnt, with all the registers, the false- 
hood cannot be disproved. She mean time has 
to bear the stigma attaching to the position in 
which she has placed herself, and the old lady 
takes care that it shall not be forgotten. Of 
course, all comes right in the end: witnesses 
appear as soon as they are wanted to prove 
the boy’s legitimacy ; the widow marries her 
original lover, who has been left a widower at 
the right moment ; and everybody lives happy 
ever afterwards. But surely Mrs. Eiloart must 
see that the way to get an oppressive law 
repealed, is not to invent her facts and preach 
upon them. If she could quote chapter and 
verse for her text, or, in the present instance, 
give names and dates, she could make out a 
better case for the reform she desires in twenty 
lines than she can ever do in three volumes. 
Nor is it easy to see what substitute she would 
propose. This, however, is a question into 
which it is here no part of our business to 
enter. Granted her facts, the story which she 
has made out of them is readable enough, as a 
story. Certainly, we have now and then a good 
deal to grant, apart from the mere improba- 
bility which we have already dwelt upon. For 
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instance, we were not aware that, in the event 
of a direct heir to a baronetcy failing after the 
second possessor of the title, “the title and 
the entailed property would fall to” the son of 
a distant relation of the first baronet; nor 
that the real grandson of the first baronet 
would be likely to bring an action against this 
distant relation’s son, to prove his legitimacy, 
in the lifetime, not only of his uncle, the 
present baronet, but of his cousin, the heir- 
apparent. 

We are sorry also to have to find fault 
again with Mrs. Eiloart’s grammar. “ Like a 
great many good sort of men,’ is very slovenly ; 
so is ‘‘ Was that her he saw crossing the street ?” 
Slips like these are only too common among 
ladies who “write apace, read somewhat 
seldomer,” and mark, we think, a want of 
observation which extends itself to other 
things. The following instance is surely 
contrary to common experience: “Women 
have a knack of rising with their circum- 
stances which few men attain unto,” But 
enough of this. Let Mrs. Eiloart look to 
her grammar, and if she will try to reform the 
law, at least let her get a friend learned therein 
to revise her proofs, and we shall always be 
glad to read her novels, 








The Damnatory Clauses of the Athanasian Creed, 
rationally explained in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

ANCIENT ecclesiastical creeds are tenacious of 

life, and priests are conservative in opinion. 

A venerable antiquity recommends documents 

handed down from century tocentury. Churches 

tracing back their orders to remote ages are 
reluctant to part with what has served a good 
end in the past, and may still be effective in 
the future. Among the time-honoured memo- 
rials of the past are the creeds recited in the 

English Church, of which the latest, or so-called 

Athanasian, has attracted an amount of atten- 

tion perfectly intelligible, both because of its 

obscure origin and the incisive terms in which 
certain dogmas are expressed. This symbol 
has been discussed in both Houses of Convoca- 
tion, has been the subject of memorials and 
petitions, and called forth various publications 
adverse or favourable to its retention in the 
public services of the Church. The Dean of 

Westminster advocates its disuse; and other 

dignitaries take the same view, more or less 

openly. Mr. Ffoulkes has tried to solve the 
mystery of its origin; Mr. Brewer has also 
examined its history ; but it was reserved for 

Mr. MacColl to justify the damnatory clauses 

in the light of the present day—the very parts 

that have proved a stumbling-block to con- 
scientious Christians within the pale of the 

Established Church. This boldness is not to 

be wondered at, as he belongs to the party 

most persevering and zealous in defending 
the document—the party who succeeded, some 
time ago, in overpowering by numbers in the 

Lower House the voices of such as desired to 

deal with it in a manner adapted to sensitive 

consciences ; though the Upper House, whose 
numbers are fewer and spirit more dignified, 

took another view of the question. Yet a 

perusal of the volume has served to increase 

our wonder at the hardihood of the writer, 
since ‘‘damnatory clauses” are not things which 
thoughtful men usually like to advocate, 








Ecclesiastics, in the heat of fiery zeal or of 
indignation at heretics, do, indeed, occasionally 
condemn their opponents as worthy of future 
punishment, or consign them, as far as they 
can, to Almighty vengeance ; but that is dif- 
ferent from the deliberate defence of a pub- 
licly-recited creed containing clauses which 
deal damnation to all who cannot believe cer- 
tain dogmas. Our author, however, is troubled 
with no qualms of conscience as to the pro- 
priety or necessity of the damning clauses, for 
hesays, ‘They have never presented the smallest 
difficulty tomy mind. I have always repeated 
them ex animo, and without the least hesitation 
or compunction, and yet I do not think that 
my natural disposition is exceptionally cruel, 
or even intolerant.” Equally sincere was old 
Calovius, whose daily prayer is said to have 
been “Imple me, Deus, odio hzreticorum.” 

Mr. MacColl deals in strong assertions. “I 
hold that the Athanasian Creed and Chris- 
tianity must logically stand or fall together.” 
— All this declamation about the difference 
between a sacerdotal and a personal Chris- 
tianity is pure unmitigated rant” (Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s).—“ I owe you an apology for giving 
you the trouble of reading such childish stuff 
as this” (Mr. Ffoulkes’s).—“ Let the Church 
of England upset the present status of the 
Athanasian Creed, and she will take the first 
downward step on the declivity which leads to 
infidelity.” —“ Either the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed are reasonable and just, 
or those of the New Testament are not. There 
is no escape from the conclusion.” —“ The Bible 
and Athanasian Creed must stand or fall 
together.” These are forcible affirmations, 
which modest expounders of the Creed would 
hesitate to make. 

The volume contains a good deal of irre- 
levant matter. Indeed, a compendium of 
divinity may be gathered from its pages. The 
Fall of Man, his Regeneration, the Incarna- 
tion, our organic connexion with the First 
Adam and with the Second, the Sacramental 
System, the Real Presence, Faith, Eternal 
Punishment, Free Will, &c., pass before the 
reader. In unfolding his doctrinal opinions, 
the author is both mystical and sacerdotal. 
His theology is of the High Church type. 
We do not see the necessity of introducing so 
much of a doctrinal system into the book. 
Sermonizing is superfluous here, however im- 
portant the writer may think it. Thus, at p. 97, 
a discourse begins with the usual division into 
three heads. In the exposition of his sacer- 
dotal Christianity, Mr. MacColl uses curious 
expressions, such as “ God has been sacrificing 
Himself from eternity,”—‘‘ Adam is present in 
all of us, truly, really, and substantially ; and 
if the second Adam is not present in as real 
a sense we are not yet redeemed,”—‘ The 
sacraments are the channels through which 
the nature of the Second Head of our race is 
conveyed to His members.” 

It is easy to see that Mr. MacColl’s strength 
does not lie in the knowledge or interpre- 
tation of Scripture. The light of recent criti- 
cism has not illuminated a mind intent upon 
preserving a past inheritance. Thus, he attri- 
butes the words of John iii. 36 to John the 
Baptist, though they are the evangelist’s. He 
supposes that the translation, “The kingdom 
of God is within you” (Luke xvii. 21), to be 
correct ; and then asserts, “ With equal truth 
it may be said that the kingdom of Satan is 





also within us” ; quotes Ephes. v. 30 as St. 
Paul’s description of the baptized “limbs of 
Christ’s body (growing) out of His flesh and 
out of His bones,” whereas the latter part is 
& spurious addition to the text; and con- 
nects «is 7d dinvexés, in Hebrews x. 12, with 
mpocevéykas, instead of with éxdOuwev, as 
favourable to the notion of “ Christ’s perpetual 
sacrifice.” Nor can his acquaintance with early 
ecclesiastical history be praised ; for, in proof 
of what he is pleased to call “the plainest 
matter of fact,”—viz., that the doctrines of the 
teal Presence and Eucharistic Sacrifice are 
those of the Early Fathers,—he cites a passage 
from Ignatius which that Father did not write. 

Besides the unnecessary introduction of 
sermonizing, Mr. MacColl indulges in extracts 
from Mr. Mill, Dr. Donaldson, De Quincey, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. R. H. Hutton, &c., 
which have little, if any, real connexion with 
the proper subject of his book. 

The truly pertinent parts of the volume are 
comparatively few. They are pages 42-52, 
160-168, in which none can deny that the 
difficulties are fairly faced. Here the intellec- 
tual ability of the author, his ingenuity and 
tact, appear in their best light. He writes 
clearly and well where sacerdotal dogmas are 
not much involved. As a controversialist, too, 
he reasons with skill, overturns a few of Dean 
Stanley’s statements, and deals hard blows 
against Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory of the author- 
ship and date of the Athanasian Creed. Yet 
his explanations of the damnatory clauses are 
not convincing. After admitting that the 
words of the Creed must mean that an Arian, 
or Sabellian, or Nestorian, or any other proved 
heretic, shall “ perish everlastingly,” he draws 
a distinction between ‘an Arian shall perish 
everlastingly” and “Arius shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” —“ It is of the Arian the heretic, the 
wilful corruptor of the faith, that the Chureh 
predicates everlasting perdition, not of the 
individual soul who bore the name of Arius, 
and who, for ought I know, may have long 
since repented of the errors he taught on 
earth.” Such reasoning is mere quibbling. 
In endeavouring to make good his assertion 
that “not a single objection can be urged 
against the damnatory clauses of the Athana- 
sian Creed, which does not apply with equal 
force against the damnatory clauses which are 
scattered plentifully up and down the New 
Testament,” Mr. MacColl labours hard to 
parallel the objectionable phrases of the former, 
but fails in the attempt. What he should 
prove above all is, that Our Lord says, that he 
who does not believe the Trinity shall perish 
everlastingly. In some of the New Testament 
books there are phrases approaching the dam- 
natory clauses; none really parallel — not 
certainly John iii. 15, a verse incorrectly 
forced by our author to say what it does not. 
And it is contrary to fact to aver that Our 
Lord “ insists on the necessity of a right faith 
as strongly as on the necessity of moral recti- 
tude.” The Sermon on the Mount is ethical, 
not doctrinal. 

We are sorry to see an earnest and ingenious 
writer engaged in upholding the very parts of 
the Creed which tend to estrange many from the 
Church of England. Mr. MacColl talks of the 


Creed’s dogmatic authority in the Church, but 
prudently refrains from speaking of the Ante- 
Nicene Church; for the majority of Christians 
in the second and third centuries did not 
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apprehend the Trinity after the manner of 
the so-called Athanasian document. The two 
parties of Monarchians which sprang up after 
the middle of the second century held very differ- 
ent views from the Creed’s. The Subordination- 
ists themselves of the period, who destroyed 
these Monarchian sentiments, did not hold the 
Athanasian view. Did all these perish ever- 
lastingly? If Ante-Nicene times be judged 
by the terms of the present symbol, Justin 
Martyr, Origen, and the Alexandrian school 
generally, must be condemned for ever. And 
was not Sabellius’s doctrine regarded as ortho- 
dox in the Pentapolis, till Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, bimself heterodox in the opinion of 
Dionysius of Rome, brought prelatical autho- 
rity against him? Besides, the whole Eastern 
Church is doomed to perish everlastingly if 
the Athanasian Creed be true, for it rejects the 
procession of the Spirit from the Son. In 
vain does Mr. MacColl meet this with the 
assertion, that the difference between the 
Eastern and Western Churches on the point is 
“a difference of statement, not of doctrine,”— 
coinciding with Liimmer’s dictum, propounded 
in the Papal interest, that the phraseology of 
the Greek Fathers differs from the Latin, “ pro- 
cedere a Patre et Filio, non in re sed in verbis 
solummodo”;* for this is refuted by the clear 
language of 2 vrsuucs Damascenus in his 
treatise, ‘De Fide Orthodoxa.’ The point 
involved was one of doctrine, not statement 
alone ; so that the distinction here drawn is 
in the manner of Baronius and Bellarmine—in 
short, a quibble. But the Eastern Church’s 
condemnation to everlasting perdition by the 
Creed is disapproved by Archbishop Laud, 
Dr. Hammond, Bishop Pearson, and Bishop 
Stillingfleet, who have expressed their opinions 
clearly in defence of the Greek Church with 
respect to the procession, declaring that 
the belief of the procession from the Father 
and the Son asserted in the symbol is 
not necessary to salvation. Rather than be 
uncharitable, they contradict the Creed. When 
some of the noblest men are consigned to ever- 
lasting perdition by the express declaration 
of the document,—Locke, Milton, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Whitby, Samuel Clarke, Channing, 
Schleiermacher, Isaac Watts, Archbishop 
Whately,—it is no wonder that able members 
of the Anglican Church, such as the Bishops 
of St. David and Peterborough, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Deans of Westmin- 
ster and Canterbury, desire the removal or 
alteration of the Rubric enjoining its use ; while 
thousands of the clergy and most of the think- 
ing laity are averse to its public reading in 
the devotional services of the Sanctuary. But 
Mr. MacColl and his party resist and try to vin- 
dicate one of the hardest Creeds which belongs 








toanychurch. They willnot give heed toJeremy | 
Taylor, who thought it ‘very hard to put | 


uncharitableness into the Creed, and so to 
make it become as an article of faith”; or to 
Tillotson, who wished “ we were well rid of it”; 
or to Chillingworth, who wrote— 

“This presumptuous imposing of the senses of 
men upon the words of God, the special senses of 
men upon the general words of God, and laying 
them upon men’s consciences together under the 
equal penalty of death and damnation; this vain 
conceit that we can speak of the things of God 
better than in the words of God ; this deifying our 
own interpretations and tyrannous enforcing them 
upon others; this restraining of the word of God 
from that latitude and generality, and the under- 


| sides the love 


standings of men from that liberty wherein Christ 
and the’apostles left them,—is and hath been the 
only fountain of all the schisms of the Church, 
and that which makes them continue the common 
incendiary of Christendom. ... Take away these 
walls of separation, and all will quickly be one; 
take away this persecuting, burning, cursing, 
damning of men for not subscribing to the words 
of men as the words of God; require of Christians 
only to believe Christ, and to call no man Master 
but Him only ; let those leave claiming infallibility 
who have no title to it...and it may well be 
hoped, by God’s blessing, that it may quickly 
reduce Christendom to truth and unity.” 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Gladstone. 
It is to be hoped that the Premier will not 
take his theology implicitly from it, though it 
be dedicated to him “by permission.” If he 
sympathizes with such spirit and doctrine, the 
English Church will degenerate still more in 
the quality of the men who may be appointed 
to fill her highest stations. Already many 
thinkers turn away from her creeds and 
dogmas, longing for a simpler, purer, more 
rational worship. Mr. MacColl and those who 
agree with him may believe they are doing God 
service; they will find it hard to persuade the 
majority that they are. Books like the present, 
with the imprimatur of the Premier upon 
it, are of suspicious omen in regard to 
Parliamentary legislation touching the Prayer- 

300k ; but we can only hope, in the interests 

of Christianity, that he will follow better 
counsellors than those who resist changes which 
promote what is the main element in a National 
Church, viz., comprehension. Present duty 
seems to demand neither a return to old Post- 
Nicene opinions nor an obstinate adherence to 
metaphysical distinctions in the Divine Nature, 
but a wise adaptation of religious teaching 
to the intelligence of the age. 





Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of 

France, Deputy for the Department of Doubs: 

a Chapter of recent French History. By 

Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. (Blackwood «& Sons.) 
In the year 1810, in the month of May, and 
in London, the English wife of a noble French 
émigré brought into the world that Charles 
Forbes René de Montalembert who is the hero 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s biography. In March, 1870, 
after a life of labour, of ambition to be useful, 
and to leave behind him some symbol of his 
worth,—a life which he illumined by 
glowing flashes of oratory, and which was 
rendered glorious at last by his literary works, 
—his impatience to die of the weary sick- 
ness by which he was stricken was gratified. 
Montalembert fell asleep; and no son inherits 
his great name. 

A considerable portion of his boyish life was 
spent with his English grandfather. Whether 
the fine intellectual old man loved his grand- 
son more than the boy venerated the grandsire, 
it would be difficult to say. On the respective 
and veneration amounted al- 
most to passion. When the grandfather died 
at an inn in Aix, and there was no one of his 
family by him but the awe-stricken child, it 
was a consolation to the latter to think that he 
had really been in all things the boy the grand- 
sire had hoped and wished him to be. The 
consequent change was great. Young Mont- 
alembert went to reside with his parents in 


France. He was some time with them 
in Paris, or he accompanied them to 
one or two minor continental courts, 





to which his father 
sentative minister of France. It was a life of 
gaiety and idleness. This dissipation the boy 
scorned, the idleness he hated and deplored, 
3ut he read, thought, and very acutely observed, 
At seventeen, he wrote in his diary, ‘‘God and 
Liberty—these are the two principal motive 
powers of my existence. To reconcile these 
two perfections shall be the aim of my life.” 
Brave words! and they were never uttered by 
a more perfect gentleman. God and Liberty, 
however, meant with this ardent yet courteous 
nature, the Church above all things. Freedom 
after, if it might be. Indeed, this one of “the 
sons of the Crusaders,” maintained, in the teeth 
of “the sons of Voltaire,” that Liberty never 
had and never could exist without the Roman 
Catholic Church. The belief was at once vision- 
ary and untrue; but thevisionaries of those days 
saw and said wonderful things. Montalembert 
had with him for colleagues and comrades, not 
only Lacordaire and La Mennais in their young 
enthusiastic manhood, but also M. Victor Hugo, 
Now, M. Victor Hugo’s theory was as singular 
as can well be imagined. Young M. Hugo did 
not even contemplate the medizval theory of 
the world being made to consist of only one 
Empire and one Church. M. Hugo’s favourite 
system was an imperial hierarchy, with the 
Pope at the head, to keep the strange Empire 
in peace and prosperity! Poor Montalembert 
was often buffeted about by the winds of his own 
projects. He cared not, he said, at one time, 
for republics, or monarchies, or any particular 
class of government. What he wanted to reach 
was, astate of things, a something under which 
people must be good, industrious, -unselfish, 
honourable, and happy. 

When he and his honest-hearted fellows took 
to open schools in spite of the law, and estab- 
lished a paper, the Avenzr, to further carry out 
their liberalism, they hoped for aid from Rome, 
and went there to seek it. But the Pope 
sharply answered and dismissed them. From 
that day, La Mennais went into opposition, 
and became “the fallen angel of the Catholic 
Church.” Lacordaire submitted. Montalem- 
bert, who hated victorious causes as much as 
Cato did, and whose very nature it was to be 
in opposition, looked about for something he 
could oppose. He might be the opponent of 
“the sons of Voltaire,” by illustrating the 
beauty of Catholicism. He travelled and wrote 
with this end in view. But he was one of 
those amiable yet obstinate philosophers, who 
will have other people made happy only after 
the philosophical fashion of the teacher. 

Let us now take a glance at him from other 
points of view. When residing, then a mere 
lad, at Stockholm, where his father was at the 
head of the French Legation, Montalembert 
saw the King, Bernadotte. This is what we 
hear of the Scandinavian-Frenchman :— 

“Bernadotte, the one strong stock of soldier- 
royalty which took root under the first Napoleon, 
stands out in full relief from the youth’s descrip- 
tions. The successful soldier of fortune, taking up 
with double energy all the old tyrannical traditions 
of the dynasty he had displaced, liberal in nothing, 
hard-hearted and hard-headed, yet with a certain 
swagger of fulse humility, is set before us in a few 
vigorous touches. ‘The king is a true Gascon,’ 
says the young observer, and proves his assertion 
by the following characteristic anecdote: *The 
king told my father that he considered himself the 
natural subject of Charles the Tenth, and that, 
should that monarch ever require his services, he 
would leave his throne to his son, and hasten, a 
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simple soldier, to offer his sword to his native 
sovereign. This is very fine Gascon indeed, and 
the Montalemberts, father and son, were both of 
them very capable of perceiving the twinkle in the 
eye of the wily old Free Lance who thus hoped to 
impose upon them. The trooper monarch and his 
wife, who had been an innkeeper’s daughter before 
becoming a queen, were not exactly calculated, 
perhaps, to bring the lighter graces of a court to 
perfection ; and the young critic gives a comical 
sketch of a soirée, the domestic delights of which 
were suddenly put a stop to by their arrival, after 
which event it became royalement ennuyeuse.” 


It is curious to note how Montalembert’s 
enthusiasm for Ireland cooled when he learned 
that the grievance from which the Roman 
Catholics were formally emancipated had long 
been abrogated in fact. He was also dis- 
appointed with the Liberator :— 

“On his arrival at Derrynane he found the door 
besieged by a crowd of countrymen in their frieze 
coats, full of talk and argument, waiting for the 
return of O’Connell, to whom they were accustomed 
to bring all their quarrels for arbitration....When 
the great man appeared, however, he had but little 
time for his youthful visitor, whom he ‘received 
kindly, and—probably with a good-natured notion 
that this was what he would like best—ushered 
him suddenly into the drawing-room, to his utter 
consternation and bewilderment. For the drawing- 
room was as crowded as the lawn outside, with a 
family of sons, daughters, nieces, and nephews— 
new figures, such as had not presented themselves 
to his imagination in connexion with O'Connell. 
This was very different from what the young French 
patriot and philosopher had looked for, and he 
seems to have been completely thrown out of his 
reckoning.» He had counted apparently on making 
a call only, and most likely on being received by 
his hero at a private audience, in which they should 
have discussed with befitting solemnity the great 
concerns of freedom and piety. But to be thrust 
among a merry band of lJaughing Irish girls and 
young men, utterly unprepared for such society, 
and to find that he was expected, as a matter of 
course, to dine and sleep in the hospitable open 
house, drove him wild with consternation, all the 
more that he had brought no change of dress, and 
was obliged to spend the evening in his travelling 
costume, a misfortune which must have keenly 
affected a French vicomte of twenty....In the 
sincerity of his journal, and straightforwardness of 
his youthful impressions, he measured the man at 
once, and formed an enlightened judgment of him. 
He perceived instantly that this figure, which had 
loomed so large through the mists, was not so im- 
posing near at hand, and recorded the fact with 
ingenuous regret. Something, indeed, of the 
stunned sensation of one who has fallen from a 
lofty ideal height into very commonplace reality, is 
evident in all he says. So far as that evening went, 
however, he saw but little of the great man. . The 
family sat down to dinner twenty-five in number ; 
and probably O'Connell, though full of kindness, 
had no idea that the serious lad, who was 
only twenty, and a Frenchman, would really have 
preferred a patriotic discussion with himself to the 
society of the pretty and gay young Irishwomen 
who were so much nearer his own age, and so much 
more likely to amuse him. After dinner the post 
came in, and the Liberator withdrew to a side-table 
in the merry drawing-room, and read his papers 
and letters while the young people danced and 
amused themselves. But our poor young traveller 
in his morning dress had no mind to dance, and 
stood aside looking at the burly figure over his 
papers with a rueful sense of mortification and 
incongruity. Probably the young ladies were 
equally disappointed, and considered the grave 
young man, so suddenly thrown among them, as a 
very unlikely type of a young French vicomte. 
Thus his pilgrimage ended in disappointment, and 
failed of its chief purpose and aim.” 

The faith held by Montalembert was based 
on the subjection of his intelligence to the 





authority of the Church. If the Church had 
proclaimed that black was white, he would not 
have believed in a change of colour, but hence- 
forward he would have called the hues by 
transposed names. When it was apparent that 
the attempt would be made to declare the 
Pope infallible, the wickedness of the thing 
was so patent to Montalembert’s eyes, that 
he declared he would struggle against it 
till it was solemnly proclaimed, and would 
then accept the doctrine! He shifted all 
responsibility on the Church’s shoulders, and 
this gave him the air of perfect peace which 
so struck Rogers, who was, if his ‘Table- 
Talk’ be true, rather a Deist than a 
Christian. — 

“The effect produced upon this veteran by the 
visit of the Catholic enthusiast was of a curious 
kind, and one does not know whether to smile or 
to be touched by M. Rio’s naive account of his old 
friend’s emotion, and the cause he assigned for it. 
‘When I found myself alone with Rogers (after 
the departure of Montalembert and his party), the 
expression of his countenance, which up to that 
moinent had been smiling and animated, changed 
so suddenly that I feared I had offended him by 
some word of doubtful meaning which F might not 
altogether have understood. He paced about the 
room without saying anything, and I did not know 
whether I might venture to break this incompre- 
hensible silence. At last he broke it himself, and 
then I understood that our recent conversation 
and the sight of the young pair so perfectly happy 
in the unanimity of their faith had touched a chord 
which vibrated to the depths of his being. When 
I returned home I wrote the following words in 
my journal on this subject : ‘After the three others 
had gone, Rogers said to me that if he had the 
power of putting himself in the place of another, 
he would choose that of Montalembert, not on 
account of his youth and his beautiful wife, but 
because he possessed that immovable and cloudless 
faith which seemed to himself the most enviable 
of all gifts.’” 

Montalembert was certainly a man of strange 
impulses, for he embraced Bonapartism, inas- 
much as that he looked on the President, Louis 
Napoleon, as the Saviour of Society, —thatis, the 
Church. As member for Doubs, he defended 
the President in the Legislative Assembly. 
He approved the coup-détat, voted for the 
Emperor, and though he declined to be a 
salaried senator, he served the Emperor in 
a more modest office. It was enough for 
Montalembert that Louis Napoleon had driven 
back socialism as the adversary of the Church. 
Montalembert, who had so often advocated the 
liberty of the press,—which meant that the 
press was not to have the liberty he advo- 
cated, except in the interests of the Church, 
and of society recognized by the Church,— 
succeeded in getting severe laws passed against 
the wider liberty, and was himself subsequently 
condemned to fine and imprisonment for 
infraction of the law of his own procuring. 
The most intolerable indignity he ever endured 
was when the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
remitted both fine and imprisonment. Mont- 
alembert had ceased to look on him as the 
servant of the Church, and he paid him, 
thenceforth, the homage only of his hatred. 
It made him forget himself. He who never 
entertained a thought that the Church could 
do wrong, was not quite so sure that Provi- 
dence might not go astray. Looking upon 
his quondam hero, the Emperor, as something 
very vile, he was astounded when he heard 
that an heir was born to the Imperial throne. 
He expressed his astonishment that “ Provi- 





dence had thought fit to grant another male to 
the frightful race of Napoleon !” 

In private life, Montalembert had his 
triumphs and enjoyments. He was elected a 
Member of the French Academy, and was 
recognized as a great power in literature. 
The tone of most of his literary works (when 
they are not purely political) is that of a song 
in praise of devotion to the Church ; and this 
is what came of it :— 


“One of his daughters, the inheritrix of 
much of her father’s talent, and many of 
his characteristics, who had made a brilliant 
entry into ‘the world’ some time before,—a 
bright, lively, and accomplished girl, worthy of 
her name and her paternity,—suddenly announced 
to her parents her desire to become a nun, It 
is impossible to imagine any domestic danger more 
overwhelming... Nothing could be more natural than 
that this choice should be made by the daughter of 
the historian of the cloister, the man who had done 
more than all his contemporaries put together 
to vindicate the motives and principles of the 
monastic orders. But it does not seem that such 
an anticipation had ever entered his mind. When 
his daughter avowed to him the resolution which 
had taken possession of her, it gave him a great 
shock and pang. No father could be more tender 
or affectionate, and the thought of giving up his 
child to so hard and self-denying a life went to 
his very heart. But the resolution was not one 
which it would have become Montalembert to 
resist, and she who made it did it in no burst of 
girlish enthusiasm, but after much thought, and 
after having made experiment of the delights of 
that society which she wished to abandon. ‘One 
day,’ says M. Cochin, ‘his charming and beloved 
child entered that library which all his friends 
know so well, and said to him, “I am fond of 
everything around me. I love pleasure, wit, 
society, and its amusements; I love my family, 
my studies, my companions, my youth, my life, 
my country ; but I love God better than all, and 
I desire to give myself to him.” And when he 
said to her, “ My child, is there something that 
grieves you?” she went to the book-shelves and 
sought out one of the volumes in which he had 
narrated the History of the Monks of the West. 
“Tt is you,” she answered, “who have taught me 
that withered hearts and weary souls are not the 
things which we ought to offer to God.” Some 
months after,’ continues the same friendly and 
sympathetic narrator, ‘I had the happiness of 
accompanying the family to the humble sanctuary 
where the marriage ceremony was to take place ; 
the priest was at the altar to celebrate the bridal, 
and the bride, adorned for her marriage, in her 
orange flowers and bridal veil, knelt radiant and 
tender at the altar. But there was no bridegroom 
there. The bridegroom was that invisible husband 
who, for two thousand years, has attached so many 
young souls to him by bonds which cannot be 
broken, and drawn them by a charm which 
nothing can equal,’” 


We leave further examination of this work 
to all readers who may be tempted to continue 
it from what we have written. The book is 
a good book, interesting, but somewhat heavy. 
There are blunders in it, too, which we 
should not have expected to find in the 
volumes of a writer who aspires to be an 
historian. Mrs. Oliphant states that Louis the 
Eighteenth died “in September, 1833, ’—thus 
making him survive the Revolution of 1830, 
by which his brother and successor on the 
throne had been deposed, ‘and Louis Philippe 
raised to the glittering but uneasy eminence. 
Again, in 1827, says Mrs. Oliphant, “the 
musing youth feels the fire of patriotism 
kindling in his soul. ‘Mourir pour la 
patrie!’ he ‘cries on one occasion, probably 
moved by the sound of the air called by that 
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name in the sudden realization of the senti- 
ment. ‘To die for one’s country is fine, but 
to live for one’s country is better.” Mont- 
alembert could not have been moved in 1827 
by the sound of an air which was first snatched 
from a new drama on the stage, and was 
chorused in the streets by Insurrection- 
ists in 1848. It would be almost as incor- 
rect to say that St. Louis was first moved to 
take up arms against oriental infidels by 
hearing ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie.” Still worse 
than this is a fault of miserable misquotation. 
Referring to Montalembert’s speech at a 
London meeting in favour of the Poles, A.D. 
1839, Mrs. Oliphant states that Montalembert 
expatiated on the glory of France and England 
uniting to rescue the oppressed Polish nation- 
ality with the words of the inspired poet of 
Treland on their lips— 

The friends we've tried are by us, 

And the foe we hate before us. 
If the bones of the minstrel could move 
with anguish or indignation, they would be so 
moved at this unharmonious perversion of the 
well-known lines— 

We tread the land that bore us, 

The green flag glitters o’er us. 

The friends we’ve tried 


Are by our side, 
And the foe we hate before us. 


These are blots in a narrative which has 
beauties enough to induce the reader to over- 
look—though it is the critic’s duty to mark— 
such shortcomings. 








Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, 
made by Capts. C. W. Wilson and H. 8. 
Palmer, R.E., under the direction of Col. Sir 
Henry James, R.E., Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey. 5 vols. (Southampton.) 

At length a full account of the Ordnance 
Survey of Sinai is before the public, in five 
magnificent volumes, of which three, contain- 
ing photographs of all the places of chief 
interest in the Peninsula, were published 
more than two years ago. The delay in the 
production of the last two volumes, which com- 
prise the maps, pilates, and letter-press descrip- 
tions, is fully compensated for by the complete 
and exhaustive nature of the work. 

The actual Survey, as well as the publica- 
tion of the results, was under the direction 
of Major-General Sir Henry James, Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey Department, 
who prefaces the work with an account of the 
origin of the Expedition. From this we learn 
that the project of the Survey was first set on 
foot by the late Rev. Pierce Butler, Rector of 
Ulcombe, Kent, who had already visited and 
partly explored the country. Upon his pre- 
mature and sudden death, the Rev. George 
Williams, now Vicar of Ringwood, and Capt. 
H. 8. Palmer, R.E., set to work to carry out 
his wishes, acting throughout in co-operation 
with Sir Henry James, who ultimately organ- 
ized the Expedition under Government aus- 
pices, the expenses being defrayed by public 
subscription. The Survey party, under the 
joint command of Capt. H. 8. Palmer, R.E., 
and Capt. C. W. Wilson, R.E. (who had 
previously conducted the Survey of Jeru- 
salem), left England in 1868 : it consisted of 
four non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
Engineers ; the Rev. F. W. Holland, a well- 
known Sinai traveller, who had taken an active 
part in the preliminary arrangements; Mr. 





E. H. Palmer, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and now Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge; and Mr. 
Claude W. Wyatt, of Oxford, who volunteered 
to accompany the Expedition in the capacity 
of naturalist. For nearly six months they were 
actively engaged in the exploration of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and the results of their 
labours are embodied in the work before us. 

The general bearing of the Survey upon the 
Bible narrative of the Exodus is discussed 
by Mr. Williams in an able introductory 
essay, and the questions of detail are considered 
by Capt. Wilson in another chapter. Sinai 
has little or no history between the period of 
the Delivery of the Law and the present day ; 
but such notices as it was possible to procure, 
especially of the monkish settlements in the 
Peninsula in early Christian times, have been 
brought together by Capt. Wilson with much 
care and ability. 

The questions of the identification of the 
Mountain of the Law, and of the route of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Sinai, must now be 
considered as definitely settled. In place of 
vague hypotheses, based upon the conflict- 
ing accounts of former travellers, we have 
exhaustive reasoning and logical deductions, 
supported by maps and measurements, in 
the accuracy of which we can place the most 
perfect contidence. The conclusions at which 
the members of the Expedition have all but 
unanimously arrived, upon the disputed points 
of the topography of the Exodus, may be 
briefly stated as follows :—The peninsula now 
known by the name of Sinai is that which 
witnessed the events connected with the De- 
livery of the Law. Of the rival mountains 
claiming the honour of being the Mount of 
God, the block known as Jebel Més& alone 
answers all the conditions required. The dis- 
tance from Egypt and the physical details of 
this mountain and its surroundings correspond 
to the description given in the Bible narra- 
tive, while Mount Serbal, the other “ claimant,” 
has failed to make outa case. The former capa- 
cities of the Peninsula for supporting a very 
much larger population than it does now, and 
the existence of a camping ground in view of 
the mountain sufficiently spacious to have 
accommodated the numbers mentioned in the 
Bible, are proved to demonstration. The 
routes to and from Sinai are also identified 
beyond dispute, it being shown that the 
Children of Israel must have taken the lower 
road, by Wady Taiyebeh, along the sea coast 
as far as Wady Feirfn, procceding along 
this valley to Jebel Misi by Wady es Sheikh. 
tephidim is thus fixed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Jebel Serbél—greater probability 
being given to this supposition by the dis- 
covery there of a rock to which is attached an 
Arab tradition of “the Smiting of the Rock 
by Moses.” On leaving Sinai they appear to 
have taken the ordinary road to Akabah, halt- 
ing at Erweis el Ebeirig and Hazeroth, now 
called ‘Ain Huderah—where the Survey Re- 
ports leave them. At Erweis el Ebeirig the 
members of the Expedition discovered some 
ancient stone remains, which it is suggested 
may possibly be the traces of an actual Israelite 
camp. <A recent work, ‘The Desert of the 
Exodus,’ by one of the members of the Expe- 
dition, Prof. Palmer, has given these results to 
the public in a popular and accessible form ; 
but the geographer and the scholar can now 





verify them by the help of these sumptuous 
volumes, which it is not too much to say com- 
pletely and satisfactorily decide many questions 
connected with the Exodus of Israel. 

The contents of the work before us are so 
varied and interesting that it is impossible to do 
more than briefly indicate the nature of some of 
them. Capt. Palmer’s chapteron the Descriptive 
Geography of the Peninsula will be read with 
interest by all classes of students. Combining 
scientific accuracy with graphic power, it de- 
scribes the present aspect of the country, and, 
by clearly setting before the reader all the data 
which physical geography can afford, it en- 
ables him to form an excellent idea of what it 
must have been in the time of the Exodus, 
This is undoubtedly the best chapter in the 
book. 

The same writer also contributes an account 
of the actual work of the Surveys. To our 
mind, this is a model of what a Survey Report 
should be—clear, scientific, and not only read- 
able, but interesting. In the sections headed 
“Descriptive Details,” the difficulties which 
beset the surveyors, and which seem to have 
been of no common kind, are well and modestly 
told. Between 300 and 400 sets of astro- 
nomical observations of various kinds, deter- 
mining the positions of more than forty points 
in the Peninsula, appear to have been taken and 
computed by Capt. Palmer, as astronomer to the 
Expedition. The mathematical process of reduc- 
tion of probable errors in the observations for 
difference of longitude is extremely good. There 
is also a valuable discussion on barometric and 
hypsometric determinations of altitude. 

The “Topographical Notes” contain a com- 
plete account of the routes and minor geo- 
graphical details, which, although chiefly 
interesting to the accurate scholar, are so 
seasoned with anecdote and incidents of desert 
travel that they will be found hardly less 
acceptable to the more dilettante reader. 

Capt. Wilson furnishes us with a mono- 
graph on the stone remains, tombs, and 
houses, discovered by the exploring party 
in the Peninsula of Sinai. Many of these 
appear to date from the most primitive times, 
and are identical in construction with those 
contained in the cairns and barrows of North 
Britain and elsewhere. This paper throws 
great light on a subject most interesting to 
antiquaries. The Peninsula of Sinai contains 
many turquoise and copper mines, which were 
worked by the Pharaohs from the earliest period 
of Egyptian history. The records of their 
operations are still to be seen in the numerous 
hieroglyphic tablets which exist in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old galleries: many of these 
have been already copied and commented upon 
by various Egyptologists; but this record 
of the Survey contains a translation of all 
these inscriptions, by Dr. Birch, of the British 
Museum. Some of them read strangely enough, 
as, for example— 

“Oh, living on earth, as ye love life [and hate 
death] say ye abundance of bread and beer, water 
and burning incense for the superintendent.” 

The memoir is a valuable addition to Egypt- 
ology, as well as to our knowledge of the history 
of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Holland gives an unpretending ac- 
count of the geology prepared from the 
data collected by the Expedition, and from 
the accounts of former travellers. It is 
accompanied by a map, geologically coloured ; 
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but we notice that the colouring in some 
places does not agree with the descriptive 
notes on the maps and in the earlier chapters 
of the work. 

We must not omit to mention Prof. Palmer's 
report upon the Nomenclature of Sinai, a 
chapter which, although it appeals to a more 
limited number of readers, is as remarkable 
for the scholarship which it displays as for 
the information which it affords. The Arabic 
name of every place occurring on the maps 
or in the letter-press is here given, together 
with a full etymological account of the word: 
the correctness of the orthography is thus 
guaranteed, and the possibility of those 
absurd and fancied identifications of which 
commentators are so fond is entirely avoided. 
Prof. Palmer also contributes a chapter on the 
Bedawin and their traditions, and an amusing 
paraphrase of the Arabic (Mohammedan) 
account of the Exodus. The traditions of the 
nomade inhabitants of the country do not, to 
our mind, afford any very striking confirmation 
of the Mosaic history. The writer, however, 
tells them with evident relish, and the members 
of the Expedition, one and all, appear to find 
immense consolation in the existence of a 
cock-and-bull story about “our Lord Moses,” 
or the fact that ‘‘every third Arab in the place 
bears his name.” 

We notice with regret the absence of any 
account of the “ Sinaitic Inscriptions,” but are 
glad to learn from a foot-note that they are to 
appear as a sequel to the present volumes. 
This is the only important omission in the 
work; every other branch of investigation 
having its due place assigned to it. Mr. 
Wyatt's chapter on the Birds and Beasts, 
Dr. Hooker’s list of Plants and Flowers, and 
Mr. Crotch’s description of the Coleoptera, 
Tables of latitudes and longitudes, altitudes, 
&c., and an excellent index of subjects, com- 
plete the list of contents. 

Government Reports are not often distin- 
guished by literary excellence, but we must 
confess that the volumes before us are written 
in good, and often elegant English. As a 
specimen of graphic description, we cannot 
refrain from quoting part of the paragraph 
on the scenery of Sinai :— 

“ But though the surface of the Sinai Desert is 
so nearly destitute of soil and verdure, the effects 
of light and air do much to redeem the character 
of its scenery. A brilliant sunlight, a sky gene- 
rally cloudless, and an atmosphere of surpassing 
transparency, serve to gladden and even to beautify 
the landscape. Under their softening influence the 
very nakedness of the rocks lends warmth and 
splendour to the scene. Though the combinations 
of lake and meadow, wood and stream, which 
diversify the face of nature in less barren climes, 
be wanting in the wilds of Sinai, its desert cliffs 
and crags, when lit up by a bright sun, glow with 
a variety of hues so rich and exquisite as to place 
its scenery in respect of colouring on a par with 
that of any other country in the world.” 


We cannot do more than allude to the 
numerous instances of clear, incisive writing 
with which the volumes abound, but we may 
single out for special commendation the passage 
on ‘‘Wadies in the Granite” and that on 
the Floods which sometimes sweep through 
the deep valleys of the Peninsula. 

The importance to the intelligent study of 
the Bible of such exhaustive and accurate 
accounts as that given by the Ordnance Survey 
of Sinai needs no comment from us. If the 





Palestine Exploration Fund can only carry out 
their proposed Survey of the Holy Land in 
the same complete and systematic manner, a 
different complexion will be given to Bible 
criticism, and we shall be spared the futile 
speculation and impossible identifications which 
every Cook’s tourist in Palestine thinks himself 
justified in inflicting on the public. 








The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. With 
a Translation and Commentary by John 
Conington. (Clarendon Press Series.) 

Ir has always seemed to us strange that, of 
the many English scholars who have bestowed 
time and trouble upon the works of Persius, 
so few have cared to give to the world the 
results of their labours. It is true that he is 
by far the least interesting of the Roman 
satirists, neither his matter, which is conven- 
tional, nor his style, which is obscure, being 
such as to excite enthusiastic admiration. But 
his very conventionalities and obscurities might 
be expected to attract, rather than to repel, 
professional scholars eager to display their 
learning, their ingenuity, and their judgment, 
especially as, owing to the scantiness of his 
remains, the labour of preparing a commentary 
for the press would not be insupportable. 
Moreover, as Prof. Conington observes, “ his 
difficulties are definite and unmistakable— 
difficulties which do not elude the grasp, but 
close with it fairly, and even if they should be 
still unvanquished, are at any rate palpably 
felt and appreciated”; there is therefore some 
satisfaction in encountering them. But, what- 
ever the cause of the indifference with which 
the Satires of Persius have, for the most part, 
been regarded hitherto, there will be no need 
henceforward to complain of it, as the present 
edition appears to give us all we want in the 
way of interpretation and comment, and to 
leave few, if any, gleanings for future editors. 

Mr. Nettleship tells us, in his Preface, that 
Prof. Conington’s “lectures on Persius were 
perhaps the most generally popular of all that 
he gave during his tenure of the chair of Latin 
at Oxford, owing to the sympathetic humour 
with which he caught the peculiar force and 
flavour of his author’s manner, as well as to 
the nerve and spirit of his translation.” It 
was for these lectures that the commentary 
and translation before us were originally com- 
posed, though they are so nicely finished that 
we may reasonably suppose that Prof. Coning- 
ton contemplated their publication. “ Little 
remained for an editor to do,” says Mr. Nettle- 
ship, ‘but to examine and fill in the references”; 
and this useful work Mr. Nettleship has done 
with his accustomed accuracy. 

The general plan of the work is excellent. 
The text and the translation are printed on 
opposite pages, the notes being appended at 
the bottom, so that we can, without incon- 
venience, use text, translation, and commentary 
simultaneously. Of the accuracy, vigour, and 
brilliancy of Prof. Conington’s version we cannot 
speak too highly. Nothing could be better 
than his rendering of the following lines, from 
the second Satire :— 

Ecce avia aut metuens divum matertera cunis 

exemit puerum frontemque atque uda labella 

infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis 

expiat, urentis oculos inhibere perita ; 

tunc manibus quatit et spem macram supplice voto 

nunc Licini in campos, nunc Crassi mittit in aedis 

“hunc optet generum rex et regina! puellae 

hunc rapiant! quicquid calcaverit hic, rosa fiat !” 





ast ego nutrici non mando vota: negato, 

Iuppiter, haec illi, quamvis te albata rogarit. 

“Look here—a grandmother or a superstitious 
aunt has taken baby from his cradle, and is charm- 
ing his forehead and his slavering lips against 
mischief by the joint action of her middle finger 
and her purifying spittle ; for she knows right well 
how to check the evil eye. Then she dandles him 
in her arms, and packs off the pinched little ho 
of the family, so far as wishing can do it, to the 
domains of Licinus, or the palace of Crassus. ‘May 
he be a catch for my lord and lady’s daughter! 
May the pretty ladies scramble for him! May 
the ground he walks on turn to a rose-bed.’? But 
I will never trust a nurse to pray for me or mine ; 
good Jupiter, be sure to refuse her, though she 
may have put on white for the occasion.” 

Plainly a translation such as this, at once 
vivacious and exact, gives to the intelligent 
reader information which must otherwise have 
been conveyed in lengthy paraphrases and 
explanations. As it is, Prof. Conington is 
able to dispense with detailed interpretations, 
though he subjoins in the notes from time to 
time brief sketches of the argument, designed 
to show how the different parts of each satire 
are related to one another. The rest of the 
notes, containing explanations of the more 
difficult words and phrases, are admirable 
specimens of lucid exposition. They contain 
everything that is necessary for the under- 
standing of the author, and are seldom, if 
ever, redundant. We are not sure that many 
of the illustrations are novel, but no one, we 
think, can read the book without admiring 
the judgment with which the author applies 
his materials. In particular, he is careful to 
adduce those passages in former writers, espe- 
cially Horace, which seem to have been imi- 
tated by Persius, who is singularly dependent 
on his predecessors both for topics and for 
words and turns of expression. At the same 
time Prof. Conington has avoided the common 
mistake of supposing that, wherever Persius 
has borrowed a phrase from Horace, he has 
necessarily used it in precisely the same sense, 
The fact is that Persius imitates particular 
sentences in the classical writers very much as 
schoolboys imitate them now, sometimes bor- 
rowing “ Horace’s words without his meaning,” 
sometimes “ ornamentally extending” a fami- 
liar expression. The observation of these 
allusions and borrowings is, therefore, a neces- 
sary part of a commentary on Persius, not, as 
in the case of some authors, a display of 
superfluous erudition. . The points in which 
we venture to differ from Prof. Conington 
are singularly few, and only one of them 
appears to us important enough to be noticed 
here. The lines— 
heus age, responde—minimum est quod scire laboro— 
de Iove quid sentis? estne ut praeponere cures 
hunc—cuinam ? cuinam ? vis Staio? an scilicet haeres ? 
quis potior iudex, puerisve quis aptior orbis ? 
hoc igitur, &c. 


—are translated :— 


“Come now, tell me, the question is the merest 
trifle: What is your view of Jupiter? May I 
assume that you would think of putting him above 
—‘Above whom?’—Whom? Oh, shall we say 
Staius? You hesitate? as if there could be a better 
judge or a more desirable guardian for orphan 
children. Well, then, just say to Staius the prayer 
which you wish to have an effect on the ear of 
Jupiter. ‘Jupiter,’ he would call out, ‘Gracious 
Jupiter!’ And won’t Jupiter call out his own 
name, think you?” 


We read in the Commentary :— 
Jahn supposes Persius to have meant some 
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respectable man of the day, but v. 20 looks very 
like a sarcasm, not only on the worshipper, who 
is assumed to have qualms, but on Staius himself.” 

Jahn is clearly wrong, as the argument 
requires that Staius shall be a rogue: but is 
not the supposed sarcasm in v. 20 out of place? 
Rather “ quis” is to be taken in the sense of 
“uter,” so that the line expresses the same 
meaning as the interrupted sentence “‘ estne ut 
praeponere cures.” The sense may, therefore, 
be paraphrased as follows: ‘“ You prefer Jupiter 
in point of morality to Staius; you consider 
that Jupiter would make a better judge and a 
more faithful guardian: and yet you would not 
venture to offer to the rascal Staius petitions 
with which you insult the ears of Jupiter.” 
We note that, in iv. 51, “tollat sua munera 
Cerdo,” Prof. Conington makes “Cerdo” a 
proper name. This is certainly right. The 
word occurs as a proper name in Demosthenes, 
page 1252, in Petronius, and in Apuleius: and 
the passages in Martial, 11. 16,1; 59,1; 99, 1; 
are in favour of, rather than opposed to this 
view. 

The lecture ‘On the Life and Writings of 
Persius,’ prefixed to the volume, seems to us, 
if anything, superior to most of the lectures 
published in the “ Miscellaneous Writings,” 
which we noticed a few weeks ago. It con- 
tains a summary of all that is known about 
his life, an account of the several influences 
which made him what he was, and an estimate 
of his worth as a satirist. 

Mr. Nettleship has done his work as 
editor with unobtrusive skill. We have ob- 
served, however, a few places where the text 
and the translation are not harmonious in 
respect of punctuation. -For example: 1. 11, 
105 ; m1. 108, 109; v. 46. It will be found 
also that, in 1. 50, 1. 61; vr. 61, the text, the 
translation, and the commentary do not agree 
in preferring the same readings. It may be 
presumed that the printer is answerable for 
“veteres,” instead of “ veteris,” in 111. 83, and 
for the false gender, @As @eiov, in the note 
on vi. 21. We are indebted to Mr. Nettle- 
ship for an account and collation of a MS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 








The Canarian; or, Book of the Conquest and 
Conversion of the Canarians in the Year 
1402, by Messire Jean de Bethencourt, 
Kt. Composed by Pierre Bontier, Monk, 
and Jean Le Verrier, Priest. Translated 
and Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by Richard Henry Major. (Printed 
for the Hakluyt Society.) 

THE portrait which serves as frontispiece to 

this volume (whether it be the vera effigies of 

Messire de Bethencourt or no) might of 

itself allure the reader to a perusal of the 

work that follows—so pleasant is it, so full of 
good nature and simplicity. But for the 

armour, one might easily mistake it for a 

likeness of the good King of Yvetot, rather 

than for that of a navigator and conguistador 
of the Middle Ages. 

Neither will the book itself fail to interest 
the class of readers for whom the Hakluyt 
Society issues its publications, being a nar- 
rative of the “earliest authenticated distant 
voyage made by Frenchmen to the South.” 
De Bethencourt was by no means the dis- 
coverer of the Canaries, the Fortunate Islands 
of Homer and Hesiod, the Islands of the Blest, 





the same to which Mr. Tennyson alludes in his 
noble poem of ‘ Ulysses’ :— 

It may be we shall reach the Happy Jsles, 

And see the great Achilles whom we knew! 

Mr. Major shows that the position of these 
islands was well known to the geographers of 
Greece and Rome. They were not colonized, 
however, by either Greeks or Romans, and 
after the destruction of the Western Empire 
fell out of the ken of Europeans for about the 
space of thirteen centuries. 

“It was not till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century,” says Mr. Major, “when the Norman 
Jean de Bethencourt, the subject of the present 
narrative, established himself in the Canaries, that 
something like substantial information respecting 
these islands was made accessible to Europeans. 
Much earlier expeditions, it is true, had been 
attempted ; but of the navigators who visited them 
before the fifteenth century, some only landed 
accidentally, and others went for the purpose of 
taking slaves or goats’ flesh, or else to gather 
orchil for dyeing, and dragon’s blood, or other pro- 
ducts that might be useful in commerce.” 

The narrative of Pierre Bontier and Jean 
Le Verrier, which is written in brief chap- 
ters, and with all the simplicity of the old 
chroniclers, tells how the Sieur de Bethen- 
court, burning with a desire to distinguish 
himself and advance the glory of the Chris- 
tian faith, early in 1402 set out from his resi- 
dence at Grainville la Teinturiére en Caux, 
and went to Rochelle, where he fell in with a 
good and worthy knight, one Gadifer de la 
Sale, who, like himself, was in quest of adven- 
tures. They conferred together, when De 

3ethencourt informed Gadifer what his inten- 
tions were respecting a conquest of the Canary 
Islands, and asked Gadifer to join him in the 
enterprise. Gadifer gladly accepted his pro- 
posal, and 

“accordingly,” as the narrative runs, “on the 
Ist of May, 1402, Monseigneur de Bethencourt, 
with Messer Gadifer and all his retinue, set sail 
from La Rochelle for the lands of Canary, to see and 
explore all the country, with the view of conquer- 
ing the islands, and bringing the people to the 
Christian faith. They had a very good ship, well 
provided with men, victual, and everything requi- 
site for their voyage. They had intended to make 
for Belle Isle, but at the Isle of Ré they met with 
a foul wind, and consequently steered a course for 
Spain, and arrived at the port of Viviéres (Vivero 
in Gallicia), where Monseigneur de Bethencourt 
and his company stayed eight days. There wasa 
great deal of disagreement between several of the 
ship’s company, so that the voyage was in great 
risk of coming to nothing, but the Sieur de 
Bethencourt and Messer Gadifer succeeded in 
quieting them.” 

There were other delays before they finally 
set sail for the Canaries, when they at length 
reached the island of Lancerote. Here De 
Bethencourt and his company disembarked, 
and, meeting with the king of the island, made 
a friend of him; and not only so, but erected 
a castle there, called Rubicon, as a point 
@apput for future operations. Rubicon was 
left in charge of a garrison, commanded 
by one Berthin de Berneval, an able man, 
but who subsequently was the cause of 
considerable annoyance to De Bethencourt 
and Gadifer. The two latter then proceeded 
to the island of Fuerteventura, but their men 
were mutinous, and much trouble ensued. 
Eventually, the other islands were visited, 
and De Bethencourt succeeded in establishing 
a kind of sovereignty over them, not without 
much difficulty with his followers, Gadifer 


included, who turned restive on several occa- | 








sions, setting up their own will against that 
of their chieftain. 

Looking for some extract which may give 
our readers a taste of the quality of the 
chronicle, we light upon the following :— 


“ Chapter lxxx.—How the Saracen king of the 
island of Lancerote came to be baptized.—The 
king who came first to M. de Bethencourt was the 
one who ruled that part of the island towards 
Lancerote; and he was baptized, and ail the 
people he brought with him, on the eighteenth 
day of January, one thousand four hundred and 
five. He received the name of Lewis ; and three 
days afterwards came twenty-two persons, and 
they were baptized on the day of their arrival, 
On the twenty-fifth day of January, the king of 
that part of the island which lies towards the 
Great Canary presented himself to M. de Be- 
thencourt, with forty-seven of his people, but they 
were not baptized until the third day from their 
arrival. The king received the name of Alphonso, 
From that time forward all the people came to be 
baptized ; some now, some then, according as 
their dwellings might happen to be scattered over 
the country; so that by this time, thank God, 
they are all Christians, and bring their little 
children, as soon as they are born, to the court of 
Baltarhayz, where they are baptized in a chapel 
that M. de Bethencourt has had built ; and they 
mingle with his people and share all his comforts, 
The said Lord de Bethencourt has commanded 
that they should be treated with the utmost 
gentleness ; and he issued an order, in the presence 
of the two kings, that John le Curtois should con- 
tinue to be his lieutenant as he had hitherto been, 
for he himself wished to visit his own country of 
France, where he proposed to stay as short a time 
as possible. He kept his word ; for he had such 
favourable weather, that he only spent four months 
and a half from the time of his departure till his 
return. He desired Messire John le Verrier and 
Messire Pierre Bontier to remain, in order to 
explain and teach without intermission the 
Catholic faith. He took as few people as possible 
with him ; but among them were three Canarian 
men and one Canarian woman, as he wished them 
to see for themselves the manners and customs of 
the kingdom of France, and to give an account of 
them when he brought them back to the Canaries. 
So he left the island of Erbanie on the last day of 
January, with tears of joy; and all those whom he 
left behind wept on account of his departure, and 
the Canarians even more than the others, for the 
said lord had always treated them with great kind- 
ness. He tookalso with him some of Gadifer’s people, 
but not d’Andrac or Hannibal; and so he took 
his leave. May God protect him, and bring him 
safely back.” 


Of the subsequent career of Messire de 
Bethencourt, Mr. Major informs us that 


“he returned to Lancerote with his nephew, 
Maciot de Bethencourt, and was received with 
great joy by his own people, as well as by the 
inhabitants of Fuerteventura. In October, 1405, 
he set out on his expedition to the Grand Canary, 
which was unsuccessful from various causes ; but 
in Palma and Ferro, after some opposition, he 
formed colonies. Returning to Lancerote, he 
arranged everything for the good government of 
the islands which he had conquered and civilized, 
and, leaving his nephew Maciot as his lieutenant- 
general, he departed, universally regretted. He 
went thence to Spain, where the King received 
him warmly, and gave him letters of recommenda- 
tion to the Pope, from whom he was anxious to 
obtain the appointment of a bishop for the islands. 
At Rome he was well reeeived by the Pope, who 
granted all he required. He then returned to 
France, by way of Florence, where he was féted by 
the Government. Thence he went to Paris, and 
so to his own house. Here he remained for several 
years, receiving from the bishop news of the islands 
and the good government of his nephew, till, as he 
was preparing to visit them once more, he died at 
his house of Grainville in 1425.” 
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The translation of this work, some portions 
of which we have compared with the original, 
appears to us to be well done; and much 
praise is due to Mr. Major for the able historical 
and geographical introduction by which it is 
accompanied. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF SHAKSPEARE'S NAME. 
25, Argyll Road, Kensington, August 10, 1872. 

In my ‘Early English Pronunciation, with 
especial reference to Shakspere and Chaucer,’ I 
have uniformly spelled the first poet’s name Shak- 
spere (except in citations), because, so far as I could 
read the acknowledged signatures, it seemed to 
me that these were the letters meant. But diver- 
sity in his practice is much more probable than 
uniformity, and would not affect the sound to be 
given. As regards this, Sir T. Smith, 1568, pro- 
nounces shake with the “Latin” a long; and a 
comparison of one of his examples of that sound, 
“ain bake,” with the pronunciation of the same 
word given in Welsh letters, by Salesbury, 1547, 
shows that the long Italian @ was meant. Spear 
is pronounced as a rhyme to our present there, 
by Dr. Gill (who was born in the same year as 
Shakspere), in his ‘ Logonomia,’ 2nd edition, 1621, 
p. 124. Hence in modern English letters (compare 
ah! air) we might write the sound given to the 
name by Shakspere’s contemporaries as Shahkspair: 
see my E. E. P., pp. 63, 902, 904. Shakspere’s puns 
ace, as (Mid. N. D., act v. se. 1, speech 87), bass, base, 
(Two Gent. of V. act i. sc. 2, sp. 61, Taming of Sh., 
act iii. sc. 1, sp. 17), gravity, gravy (2 Hen. IV., act i. 
sc. 2, sp. 55), best, beast (Mid. N. D., act v. sc. 1, 
sp. 59), veal, wel, the last being called a Dutch 
word (Love's L. L., act v. sc. 2, sp. 121), ne'er, near, 
(Rich. IL., act v. sc. 1, sp. 14), see E. E. P., pp. 923- 
925, and his rhymes of a long with a short, as 
place, ass (Com. of E., act iii. sc. 1, sp. 22), and 
numerous others, and of ea with long and short e, 
cited in E. E. P., pp. 955-957, confirm this view. 
It does not, however, at all follow that we should 
call Shakspere’s name now in the way that he him- 
self pronounced it, while we read and act his plays 
in the pronunciation prevalent at the time they are 
read (as I hope will always be the case), instead of 
that in which they were originally performed. If 
any reliance is to be placed on the explicit declara- 
tions of writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, collected in my book, this pronunciation 
was extremely different from that now in use. We 
rightly enough now call the poet Shaikspeer, though 
he probably called himself Shahkspatr, certainly 
not Shackspeer, with our present a in man, and ce 
in peer—a pronunciation which was simply as im- 





possible in the poet’s day as in our own. It could 
at most have been Shihkspair, with short Italian a. 
With regard to the varieties spere, speere, speare, 
speer, spear, they might have all represented the 
same sound in the sixteenth century. Longe in 
the fourteenth century had apparently only one 
sound, or at most the open and close sounds of the 
Italian ¢ (this has recently been suggested, and I 
have not yet been able to examine the point fully, 
as it requires laborious research), but in the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries the two 
sounds of modern ee and modern ai were developed, 
though they were not distinguished in spelling; and 
no distinction was consistently made even in dic- 
tionaries as late as 1570, as appears from the com- 
parison between orthographies of Palsgrave, 1530, 
and Levins, 1570, in my E. E. P., p. 77. But at 
the close of the sixteenth century, and therefore 
after Shakspere’s birth, and during the publication 
of the poems and quartos, it became more usual to 
employ ee and ea as in the modern beer, bear. 
During the seventeenth century, some time after 
Shakspere’s death, the ea words, by slow degrees, 
received the sound of ee without change of spelling, 
till one (anonymous) writer, in 1804, only allows 
four words in ea—viz., bear, swear, tear, wear —to 
have their old sounds, E. E. P., p. 89; but other 
writers of the time do not go so far. A similar 
history attaches to long 0, oa, 00. The last syllable 
of this name was therefore certainly called spair. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLis. 








Literary Cassip. 

THE English Roman Catholics are at 
present displaying a praiseworthy zeal in the 
investigation of the history, in Post-Refor- 
mation times, of their co-religionists in this 
country. Father Morris has just published the 
first volume of ‘The Religious Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers,’ and he is hard at 
work on other MS. materials found at Stony- 
hurst. We hear, too, that Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton is on the point of bringing out a Life 
of Dofia Luisa de Carvajal. Doiia Luisa was 
an enthusiast who settled in England at the 
time of the Powder Plot, and continued to 
act as an amateur missionary in London till 
1613. The incidents of her career are 
romantic, and at the same time throw a 
curious light upon the every-day life of Lon- 
doners at the beginning of the reign of James 
the First. There is a life of Doiia Luisa at 
Valladolid, which is said to be a unique copy, 
and there is supposed to be a great deal to be 
found about her in Spanish libraries. 


PEopte have been talking about the philo- 
sophical studies of M. Thiers as of something 
novel and unexpected ; but it is well known that 
the President of the French Republic is versed 
in many branches of literature, and that he 
has completed more than one elaborate work, 
which he has hitherto, for various reasons, not 
sent to the press. Report speaks highly of 
his unpublished History of the Medici. The 
subject is one peculiarly suited to a writer 
possessed of great artistic knowledge and 
taste. 

Mr. Tuomas Wricut’s long-promised work, 
on the Remains of the Buried City of Uri- 
conium, will be in the hands of the public in 
a few days. 

A New religious journal will appear soon. 
It is, we believe, to be edited by Mr. James 
Grant, formerly of the Morning Advertiser. 

Me. C. E. Maurice requests us to state 
that he is not the author of a volume called 
‘Stray Leaves, by C. E. M.’ “I should,” he 
says, “be very sorry to claim undeserved 
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credit for what, I understand, are poems of a 
good deal of beauty.” 

Mr. Morgan Kavanacu has published a 
letter, addressed to Mr. Gladstone, in which 
he implores the Premier to protect him against 
those wicked people the critics, and especially 
against ourselves, Mr. Kavanagh has, it seems, 
discovered that the unfavourable notices of his 
‘Origin of Language and Myths,’ which have 
appeared “in five different journals,” are all 
from the pen of one malignant journalist— 
‘a certain popular member of the press whom 
I happened to offend unknown to myself a 
great many years ago.” This is an instance 
of a delusion common enough among authors 
who have not met with the praise they imagine 
themselves to deserve, and is about as well 
founded as Mr. Kavanagh’s speculations on 
the primeval O. But Mr. Kavanagh is not 
going wholly to depend on the aid even of Mr. 
Gladstone : he is preparing a new book, to be 
called ‘An Author his own Reviewer,’ in 
which his guilty adversaries are to be duly 
held up to contempt. Mr. Kavanagh is more 
energetic than Mr. Casaubon. 

We hear that Mr. Roach Smith contemplates 
the reproduction of his important work, the 
‘Collectanea Antiqua,’ so well known to, and 
so highly valued by, the principal European 
archeologists. But a very limited number of 
copies were printed, and they were published 
privately, in parts. The six volumes 8vo., of 
which the original edition consists, form a 
mine of valuable information on various 
subjects connected with the early archzeology 
and history of our island. The book has 
now become scarce, and a copy can only be 
obtained with some difficulty. Mr. Smith, 
we understand, proposes to republish it ina 
complete form, and to increase its value by 
incorporating in the work a certain number of 
new papers and essays, which seem wanting 
to it in its present state, and will add much 
to its interest and utility. 


THE poetical works of George Outram are 
about to be given to the public. Some years 
ago they were printed for private circulation 
among the author’s friends, and a few of the 
poems have since crept into miscellaneous col- 
lections. Outram was a member of the Edin- 
burgh bar, and belonged to the Professor 
Wilson “set.” In his latter years he was the 
editor of the Glasgow Herald. 


THE New York Home Journal informs us 
that ‘The house of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
situated in one of the pleasantest parts of Con- 
cord, was burnt on Wednesday morning last 
(24th ult.). Mr. Emerson and wife were at 
home, and, assisted by friends and neighbours, 
saved nearly everything of value on the first 
and second stories, including the valuable 


library.” 


THE same journal informs us that “ William 
Cullen Bryant has been elected an Honorary 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Belles 
Lettres.” 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Anti-Game-Law League, held at 13, Beau- 
fort Buildings, on Monday last, it was deter- 
mined to issue an Anti-Game-Law Circular, 
to assist the agitation which the League has 
commenced for the abolition of the Game Laws. 


Mr. W. J. Haccerston, who for the past 
five years has held the post of Assistant-Libra- 
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rian to the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has just been appoint- 
ed Secretary and Librarian to the Public Free 
Library, at South Shields, recently instituted. 

Mr. W. F. Roprnson’s new story will be 
entitled ‘ Little Kate Kirby,’ and will be pub- 
lished in Cassell’s Magazine. 

A rresH proof that Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales were circulated in fragments, probably 
as they were written, years before his death, 
is afforded by Prof. ten Brink’s investigations 
into the types of the MSS. of the Tales. He 
finds that many of our continuous MSS. 
contain certain groups of tales copied from an 
original of the Ellesmere type, while other 
groups were copied from an original of the 
Harleian 7334 type. He also finds that the 
generally excellent Hengwrt MS. was copied 
mainly from an imperfect MS. of the Elles- 
mere type; but that the pages missing in that 
original were copied by the Hengwrt scribe 
from a MS. of the Harleian type. We hope 
it may turn out that of the ‘Parson’s Tale’ 
there is but one type, so that we may be sure 
no separate copies of it were in circulation, 
and that Chaucer worked on it up to the time 
of his death. 

Amonc the week’s donations to the Chicago 
New Free Library is one from Italy, consisting 
of a door, on the two sides of which are the 
complete photographs, by the Brothers Alenari, 
of the Gates of the Baptistry of Florence. This 
work has been expressly executed as the gift 
of Mr. Bernard Cracroft, of Austin Friars. The 
recent gift of the Patent Office amounts to 
2,880 volumes, issued at the cost of nearly as 
many pounds. The contribution of 140 volumes 
per annum will be continued by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Tue Rey. J. D. Bate, of Allahabad, has in 
the press a new Hindee and English Dictionary. 
It is to contain upwards of 37,000 words, and 
will fill between 700 and 800 pages octavo. 

Two volumes of political and literary 
writings of the late Massimo d’ Azeglio, newly 
collected and republished under the editorship 
of Signor Marco Tabarrini, will be shortly 
published by Barbera, of Florence. 

THE Académie Frangaise has awarded the 
Monthyon prizes, for 1871, for the literary 
works most useful in a moral point of view, 
as follows :—A prize, of 3,000 francs, to M. 
Ollé Laprune, for a work, in two volumes, on 
the ‘Philosophie de Malebranche.’ Three 
prizes, of 2,500 francs each, to M. Bruno, for 
his work, entitled ‘ Francinet, Principes Géné- 
raux de la Morale, de l’Industrie, du Commerce, 
et de l’Agriculture’; to M. Paul Albert, for 
his ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Romaine’; and 
to M. Rambosson, for a work on ‘Les Lois de 
la Vie; ou, l Art de Prolonger les Jours.’ And 
a prize, of 2,000 francs, to Mdlle. Guerrier de 
Haupt, for a novel, entitled ‘ Marthe.’ 

M. Luzet has in the press a collection of 
Breton tales. The second volume of the 
learned author’s edition of the ‘ Popular Songs 
of Brittany’ may be expected next spring. 

Tue Ltivista Europea announces that, owing 
to a discovery made by Signor Gennaro Vigo, 
a Neapolitan bookseller, Signor Giuseppe 
Dura has obtained a copy of the ‘ Diurnali’ 
of Matteo Spinelli, which was printed about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
which has hitherto remained unknown to all 
lovers of bibliography. 





THE Royal Academy of Berlin has, it is 
stated, taken under its own direction, as a work 
of national importance, the great collection of 
the ‘Monumenta Historica Germaniz.’ 


THE tomb of the Minnesinger Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein has, says the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
been discovered in Styria. 


THE first number of the new Rivista di 
Filotogia e d’Istruzione Classica has been 
brought out at Turin, under the editorship of 
Profs. Giuseppe Miiller and Domenico Pezzi; 
and the articles written by Prof. Gorresio, 
Signor Bertini, Signor Flecchia, Prof. Vegezzi 
Ruscalla, and by the learned editors, give 
good promise for the success of the new 
periodical. 


In October, a new weekly newspaper, 
Deutsches Wochenblatt, will be published in 
Berlin, as an organ of the German Liberal- 
Conservative party. Its editor is Dr. Leopold 
Kayszler, late editor of the Spenersche Zeitung. 








SCIENCE 


——— 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Brighton, August 14, 1872. 

BricutTon on a bright summer’s day has, as a 
matter of course, an appearance of festivity and 
gaiety which the Members of the British Association 
may regard as a compliment to themselves. It is, 
however, probably true that very few persons indeed 
among the gaily-dressed crowds who stream along 
the Marine Promenade and the Piers have any 
notion that a serious scientific corporation has 
settled down amongst them for a week’s hard 
work. The crowds at Brighton are essentially 
migratory, and a few passing savants more or less 
among them are not very prominent objects. A 
more important personage than any of the regular 
Members of the Association is the ex-Emperor of 
the French, for whose visit to Brighton that lively 
township is nevertheless indebted to the presence 
of the scientific congress. He arrived yesterday 
from Bognor, whither the Mayor of Brighton had 
journeyed to invite him. Amongst other dis- 
tinguished foreigners attending this meeting we 
have Prof. Van Beneden, of Louvain, and Prof. 
Carl Semper, of Wiirzburg, who recently spent 
several years in studying the marine Fauna of the 
seas about the Philippine and Caroline Islands. 

The Directors of the Brighton Aquarium have 
very generously undertaken to give to Members of 
the Association four hundred free admissions daily 
to their establishment. A party of biologists 
from Section D. availed themselves of the privilege 
this afternoon, and expressed general satisfaction. 
It was, however, the prevailing opinion that great 
difficulty will be experienced in stocking, with any- 
thing like a variety of specimens, so large a number 
of tanks, and these so capacious. 

It seems to be doubtful whether the deep boring, 
which is to be carried down through the Wealden 
strata in the neighbourhood, will be sufficiently 
advanced before the Meeting closes to afford any 
data of speculative interest to the geologists attend- 
ing the Association. It is desirable to correct a 
misapprehension which is current with regard to 
this boring. The object in view is not to search 
for coal, as commonly stated, but to search for 
information—the value of the experiment being 
equally great, from a scientific point of view, 
should we come upon Devonian limestone at 
the deepest point reached, or should we bring up 
samples of the best Wallsend. 

The Meeting does not promise to be a large one ; 
but with the never-failing pleasures to be derived 
from the sea and the sea-shore in such weather as 
we at present enjoy (may it continue !), those 
Members who have trusted themselves to Brighton 
for the week will not have cause for regret. 

At the Meeting of the General Committee, held 
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in the Town Hall, Sir William Thomson presided. 
The Minutes were confirmed, and Mr. Spottiswoode 
read his Report :— 

The General Treasurer's Account, 


From August 2, 1871 (commencement of Edinburgh Meeting), 
to August 14, 1872 (Brighton). 


RECEIPTS, 


To balance brought from last Account .. £972 10 7 
Life Compositions at Edinburgh Meeting, and since 389 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto .. .. 743 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 976 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto .. 754 0 0 
Dividends on Stock = as 235 0 0 
Sale of Publications 5317 0 


Unexpended portions of grant made to Dr. 
Matthieson, for carrying on Researches in the 
Chemical Constitution of Cast Iron na 


31 17 
Government Eclipse Expedition Account 9 


53 12 

£4,208 111 
PAYMENTS, en ee 
Expenses of Edinburgh Meeting, also sundry Print- 
ing, Binding, Advertising, and incidental Petty 
Expenses ee oe oe oe = 
Printing, Engraving, and Report of 40th Meeting 

vol. 39), Liverpool on “ os 
Ditto on Account of Report of 41st Meeting (vol. 


40), Edinburgh 43 10 
Salaries (one year) .. ee ve ee 470 0 
Rent and Office Expenses (Albemarle Street) + 12015 


Grants made at Edinburgh Meeting, viz. :— 
Maintaining Establishment of Kew Observatory 300 
oF oe oe 7 





6 
7 
0 
0 
0 
00 
Metric Committee 5 00 
Zoological Record oe we os -- 100 0 0 
Tidal Committee .. ee ee ee 200 0 0 
For Committee on— 
Carboniferous Corals .. oe ee - 2 00 
Organic Chemical Compounds oe 25 0 0 
Exploration of Moab .. oe io -- 10 0 0 
Terato-Embryological Inquiries .. oe 10 0 0 
Kent’s Cavern Explorations .. ee - 100 0 0 
Luminous Meteors ee ee ee 20 0 0 
Heat in the Blood oe me ee - 14500 
Fossil Crustacea .. ws we ‘iy 25 0 0 
Fossil Elephant of Malta os i -- 600 
Lunar Objects... a oe ow 20 0 0 
Inverse Wave Lengths oe os co I oe 
British Rainfall .. bith. vie cai 100 0 2 
Poisonous Substances Antagonism oe - 1000 
Essential Oils, Chemical Composition oe 40 00 
Mathematical Tables .. os oo - 500 
Thermal Conductivity of Metals .. om 2 00 
Treatment and Utilization of Sewage .. - 401 9 3 
Balance at London and Westminster 
Ban a6 om oe - £87718 1 
Ditto in hands of General Treasurer 122 3 6 
-—— 8h 17 
£4,208 111 


The Report of the Council was read by Mr. F. 
Galton :— 
Report of the Council. 


“ At each of their meetings during the present 
year, the Council have received a Report from the 
General Treasurer, and his Report for the year will 
be laid before the General Committee this day. 

“The Council have to announce that a vacancy 
has occurred in the number of the Trustees, in con- 
sequence of the death of Sir Roderick Murchison. 

“The Council take this opportunity of express- 
ing their regret at the great loss which science 
has sustained by his death. He worked long, 
earnestly, and with eminent success in the sciences 
of geology and geography, and was at all times a 
steady patron of rising scientific men in all 
branches of science. He was a Member and 
strenuous supporter of this Association at. its first 
formation in 1831, and continued until the close of 
his life a very constant attendant at its meetings 
and a firm promoter of its interests. 

“The Council recommend that Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., be selected to fill the vacancy. 

“The list of Sectional Officers, which the 
Council will submit to the General Committee, 
has been arranged in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of the General Committee at the Meeting at 
Edinburgh, in 1871, viz., the Section of Biology 
has been divided into the three Departments of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Anthropology, and 
Zoology and Botany, and the Council have desig- 
nated the Chairmen and Secretaries to take charge 
of the several Departments. 

“Tn accordance with the following resolution of 
the General Committee at Edinburgh, viz.— 
‘That the President and General Officers, with 
power to add to their number, be requested to 
take such steps as may seem to them desirable in 
order to promote observations on the forthcoming 
Total Solar Eclipse’-—a Committee was formed, 
consisting of the President and General Officers of 





the Association, Prof. J. C. Adams, Sir G. B. Airy, 
Astronomer Royal, Prof. Clifton, Mr. De La Rue, 
Dr. Frankland, Mr. Hind, Mr. Lassell, President 
R.A.S., Lord Lindsay, Mr. Lockyer, General 
Sabine, General Strachey, Col. Strange, and Prof. 
Stokes, and a letter was addressed by the Presi- 
dent to the First Lord of the Treasury, requesting 
the Government to contribute 2,000/. towards the 
expenses of the Expedition, to afford to the Expe- 
dition the assistance of a government steamer to 
convey the parties composing it to the stations 
for observation selected on the coasts of Ceylon 
and India, and to obtain for the Expedition the 
co-operation of the Governor-General of India and 
of the Governor of Ceylon. 

“Her Majesty’s Government acceded to the 
request contained in this letter. The Expedition 
was formed by the Committee, and proceeded to 
Ceylon and India in the charge of Mr. Lockyer 
and Dr. Thomson. The Governor-General of 
India and the Governor of Ceylon forwarded the 
objects of the Expedition by all means in their 
power. 

“The report of the proceedings and results of 
the Expedition will be presented to the Association 
by the Eclipse Committee in the usual course. 

“The Council have received a communication 
from the Royal Astronomical Society, informing 
them that that body contemplated printing, in a 
separate volume of their T'ransactions, the results 
of the Observations of the Solar Eclipses of 1860 
and 1870; and that, under these circumstances, 
they considered it would be advantageous to 
science to publish, in the same manner, the results 
of the Observations made in 1871, under the 
auspices of the British Association ; thus present- 
ing a record of all these Observations in one 
uniform series. 

“The Council resolved to accept the proposal of 
the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and they appointed a Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Warren be La Rue, Col. Strange, Dr. Huggins, 
and Mr, Lockyer, to arrange the necessary details 
with the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

“There were five other resolutions referred to 
the Council for consideration or action, upon 
which the proceedings of the Council have been as 
follows :— 

“First Resolution.—‘That the President and 
Council of the British Association be authorized to 
co-operate with the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, in whatever way may seem to them 
best, for the promotion of a Circumnavigation Expe- 
dition, specially fitted out to carry the physical and 
biological exploration of the deep sea into all the 
great oceanic areas.’ 

‘A copy of this resolution was forwarded to the 
Royal Society, and a Committee was appointed, 
consisting of the President and Officers of the 
Association, Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Huxley, Mr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys, Mr. C. W. Siemens, and Prof. 
Williamson, and authorized to co-operate with the 
Committee of the Royal Society in carrying out 
the objects referred to in the resolution. The 
Expedition has been organized, the ship Challenger 
is being fitted out at Sheerness, Capt. Nares has 
been appointed to the command, and Prof. Wyville 
Thomson (who has obtained three years’ leave of 
absence from the University of Edinburgh) is 
appointed to the scientific charge, with an adequate 
staff under him. It is hoped that the Expedition 
will sail about the end of November. 

“Second Resolution—‘1. That it is desirable 
that the British Association apply to the Treasury 
for funds to enable the Tidal Sonmniites to make 
observations and to continue their calculations. 
2. That it is desirable that the British Association 
should urge upon the Government of India the 
importance, for navigation and other practical 
purposes, and for science, of making accurate and 
continued observations on the Tides at several 
points or the coast of India.’ 

“The Council added. General Strachey to the 
Committee on Tides. The Government of India, 
upon their application, have agreed to defray the 
expense of making Tidal observations in India, 
and of causing the experiments to be reduced 





according to the methods devised by the Com- 
mittee on Tides. 

“Tn pursuance of the first part of this resolution, 
the Committee on Tides being authorized by the 
Council to make an application to the Government, 
presented the following Memorial to the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury :— 


‘To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury, the Memorial of the British Association 
Sor the Advancement of Science, 

*HuMBLY SHewetH,—1. That in the year 1867 the British 
Association appointed a Committee ‘‘for the purpose of pro- 
moting the extension, improvement, and harmonic analysis of 
tidal observations.” From that time until the present, under 
Committees re-appointed from year to year, the proposed work 
has been carried on. The mode of procedure adopted, and the 
results obtained up to the month of August, 1871, are fully 
stated in the accompanying series of printed reports. . 

*2. The primary object of the investigation is the advance 
of tidal science ; but the Committee have uniformly kept in 
view the practical application of their results to Physical Geo- 
graphy, Meteorology, Coast and Harbour Engineering, and 
Navigation. 

*3. A large mass of valuable observations recorded by self- 
registering tide-gauges during the last twenty years having 
been found available, the Committee have applied themselves, 
in the first place, to the reduction of these observations, and 
have deferred the object of promoting observations in other 
localities until the observations already made have been utilized 
to the utmost. 

‘4, The work thus undertaken has proved, as was anticipated, 
most laborious. The calculations have been performed, under 
the superintendence of Sir William Thomsom, by skilled 
calculators recommended by the Nautical Almanac Office. 
The funds required to pay the calculators, and to print and 
prepare tables, forms for calculation, &c., to the amount 
of 6007., have been granted by the British Association in four 
successive annual allowances of 100/. each, and a sum of 200l. 
voted at the last Meeting. The last grant barely sufficed for 
the work actually in hand, and to secure the continuance of 
the investigation additional funds are necessary. The Council 
of the British Association therefore directed the Tidal Com- 
mittee to make an application to the Government for assistance, 
the amount at present asked for being limited to 150l. 

*5. It seemed to the Council that after the Association had 
done so much in the way of actual expenditure of time by the 
Members of its Committee, and had given such a large contri- 
bution from its very limited funds, enough had been done to 
show the ubject to be one for which assistance may reasonably 

expected from Government. On representations made 
by Col. Walker, Director of the Trigonometrical Survey of 

India, the Indian Government has already granted the means 

of defraying the expense of making Tidal Observations in 

India, and applying to them the methods of reduction devised 

by the Committee of the British Association. The Council 

hope, therefore, that the Government of this country may be 
similarly disposed to assist in a matterof national importance. 
(Signed) ‘WILLIAM THOMSON, 
‘May 21, 1872. President of the British Association.’ 


“The Council regret to state that the application 


was rejected upon the grounds explained in the 


following letter:— 
*Treasury Chambers, June 3, 1872. 
‘Srr,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred to the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury the Memorial 
of the British Association for the Ad t of Sci » 
forwarded to him with your letter of 21st ultimo, praying for 
Government assistance in connexion with Tidal Observations. 
I am to state that their Lordships have given their anxious 
attention to the Memorial, and they are fully sensible of the 
interesting nature of such investigations, but that they feel 
that, if they acceded to this request, it would be impossible 
to refuse to contribute towards the numerous other objects 
which men of eminence may desire to treat scientifically. 
Their Lordships must, therefore, though with regret, decline 
to make a promise of assistance towards the present object out 
of the public funds. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ed) *“WILuiAM Law. 
‘Sir W. Thomson, Athenzeum Club.’ 


“Third Resolution.—‘ That the Council of the 
Association be requested to take such steps as to 
them may seem most expedient in support of 
a proposal, made by Dr. Buys Ballot, to estab- 
lish a telegraphic meteorological station at the 
Azores.’ 

“The Council appointed a Committee of their 
own body to report upon this proposal. The Com- 
mittee, after due deliberation, reported that while 
sympathizing with the proposal made by Dr. Buys 
Ballot, they cannot recommend a grant of money 
to be made by the Association for carrying it out. 
In this recommendation the Council concur. 

“Fourth Resolution.—‘ That the Council be re- 
quested to take into consideration the desirability 
of the publication of a periodic record of advances 
made in the various branches of science represented 
by the British Association,’ 

“The Council, after a careful consideration of 
this proposal, are not prepared to recommend the 
Association to undertake the publication of a 

riodic record of advances made in the various 

ranches of science represented by the Sections of 
the British Association. They are of opinion that 
in so vast an undertaking special Societies should 
be invited to prepare such records, the action of 
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the Association being limited to occasional grants 
in aid. They are of opinion, however, that the 
Association would do well to promote the more 
frequent publication in their Proceedings of critical 
reports on various branches of science, of the same 
nature as those which have already rendered pre- 
‘vious volumes so valuable to investigators. 

“Fifth Resolution :—‘1. That the Council of 
this Association be requested to take such steps 
as may appear to them desirable with reference to 
the arrangement now in contemplation to establish 
“leaving examinations,’ and to report to the 
Association on the present position of science- 
teaching in the public and first-grade schools. 2. 
‘That the Council be requested to take such steps 
as they deem wisest in order to promote the intro- 
duction of scientific instruction into the elementary 
schools throughout the country.’ 

“ A Committee, consisting of the President and 
the General Officers, Mr. G. Busk, Dr. Debus, Dr. 
Duncan, Mr. Fitch, Prof. M. Foster, Mr. F. Galton, 
Dr. Hirst, Prof. Huxley, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
Sir J. Paget, Bart., Rev. Prof. Price, Prof. H. J.S. 
Smith, Prof. Stokes, Prof. Tyndall, and Prof. 
Williamson, was appointed to consider the first of 
these resolutions, and to report on them to the 
‘Council. 

“In accordance with the recommendation of 
this Committee, the Council adopted the following 
resolution :—‘ That having had under consideration 
the requests which the Committee of Masters of 
‘Schools have made to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge upon points in which the education 
of the Universities and Schools came into contact, 
the Council of the British Association recommend 
that arithmetic, and either elementary physics or 
chemistry experimentally treated, be introduced 
into the leaving examinations as compulsory sub- 
jects. That the head masters of public schools be 
requested to furnish the Council with information 
about the present position of science-teaching in 
their schools,—and the Council have communi- 
cated thereon with the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but at present no decision respecting 
‘leaving examinations’ has been arrived at in 
these Universities. 

“Tn accordance with the terms of the resolution 
passed by the General Committee last year, 
appointing a Committee on Science Lectures and 
“Organization, the action proposed to be taken by 
this Committee in the following resolutions, was 
referred to the Council, and sanctioned :—‘1. That 
a Sub-Committee, consisting of Dr. Carpenter, Prof. 
Williamson, Prof. W. G. Adams, Dr. Hirst, Mr. 
Geo. Griffith, Dr. Michael Foster, and Prof. Roscoe, 
be appointed for one year, for the purpose of 
preparing a list of lecturers for the consideration 
-of this Committee, and of communicating with the 
various towns with the view of establishing a 
system of science lectures throughout the country. 
2. That the names of the proposed lecturers be 
selected (with their consent) from amongst the 
members of the General Committee of the Associa- 
tion, or from amongst the graduates of any 
University in the United Kingdom; and that 
the subjects upon which the lectures be delivered 
shall be such as are included in one or other of 
the Sections of the Association.’ 

“The Committee have drawn up a Report, 
‘dealing generally with the subject of their inquiry, 
which the Council recommend should be referred 
to the Committee of Recommendations. 

“The Council have had under consideration the 
‘question -of enabling members, who are unable to 
be present at the meetings, to obtain the Journal 
and other printed papers, and they have adopted a 
regulation as follows :—‘ The Journal, President’s 
Address, and other printed papers issued by the 
Association during the Annual Meeting, will be 
forwarded daily to the members and others, on 
application and pre-payment of 2s. 6d. to the Clerk 
of the Association, on or before the first day of the 
meeting, 

“The Council regret to have to announce that 
the state of health of Dr. T. Thomson renders 
him uuable to continue to act as one of the General 
Secretaries of the Association after the present 





meeting. They cannot refrain from expressing 
their great regret at the loss of his valuable 
services, 

“The Council have agreed to recommend that 
Prof. M. Foster be appointed one of the General 
Secretaries in his place, and his name will be 
proposed to the General Committee at the meeting 
for the Election of the Council and Officers on 
Monday next. , 

“The Council have added the following names 
of gentlemen, present at the last meeting of the 
Association, to the list of Corresponding Mem- 
bers, viz. :-—-His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
the Brazils, Prof. Dr. Colding, Dr. Gussfeldt, 
Dr. Liiroth, Dr. Liitken, and Dr. J. Szabd. 

“The General Committee are reminded that 
Bradford has been selected as the place of meeting 
for next year. Invitations for subsequent meetings 
have been received from Belfast and Glasgow.” 


On the motion of Sir John Lubbock, Prof. M. 
Foster was appointed one ef the General Secre- 
taries, in place of Dr. Thomas Thomson, who has 
resigned from ill-health. 


In the evening there was a good attendance in 
the Dome of the Pavilion, to hear Dr. Carpenter’s 
Inaugural Address. Among those present was the 
ex-Emperor of the French. Sir W. Thomson, in 
a few sentences, introduced his successor, and then 
resigned the chair to the new President, who at 
once proceeded to read his Address :— 

The President's Address. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—Thirty-six 
years have now elapsed since at the first and (I 
regret to say) the only meeting of this Association 
held in Bristol,—which ancient city followed im- 
mediately upon our National Universities in giving 
it a weleome,—I enjoyed the privilege which I hold 
it one of the most valuable functions of these 
annual assemblages to bestow: that of coming into 
personal relation with those distinguished men 
whose names are to every cultivator of science as 
“ household words,” and the light of whose brilliant 
example and the warmth of whose cordial en- 
couragement, are the most precious influences by 
which his own aspirations can be fostered and 
directed. Under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, with Conybeare and Prichard as 
Vice-Presidents, with Vernon Harcourt as General 
Secretary, and John Phillips as Assistant-Secretary, 
were gathered together Whewell and Peacock, 
James Forbes and Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, Mur- 
chison and Sedgwick, Buckland and De la Beche, 
Henslow and Daubeny, Roget, Richardson, and 
Edward Forbes, with many others, perhaps not 
less distinguished, of whom my own recollection 
is less vivid. 

In his honoured old age, Sedgwick still retains, 
in the academic home of his life, all his pristine 
interest in whatever bears on the advance of the 
science he has adorned as well as enriched ; and 
Phillips still cultivates with all his old enthusiasm 
the congenial soil to which he has been trans- 
planted. But the rest,—our fathers and elder 
brothers,—“ Where are they?” It is for us of the 
present generation to show that they live in our 
lives ; to carry forward the work which they com- 
menced ; and to transmit the influence of their 
example to our own successors. 

There is one of these great men, whose departure 
from among us since last we met claims a special 
notice, and whose life—full as it was of years and 
honours—we should have all desired to see pro- 
longed for a few months, could its feebleness have 
been unattended with suffering. For we should 
all then have sympathized with Murchison in the 
delight with which he would have received the 
intelligence of the safety of the friend in whose 
scientific labours and personal welfare he felt to 
the last the keenest interest. That this intelli- 
gence, which our own expedition for the relief 
of Livingstone would have obtained (we will hope) 
a few months later, should have been brought to 
us through the generosity of one, and the enter- 
prising ability—may I not use our peculiarly 
English word, the “pluck”—of another of our 





American brethren, cannot but be a matter of 
national regret to us. But let us bury that regret 
in the common joy which both nations feel in the 
result ; and while we give a cordial welcome to 
Mr. Stanley, let us glory in the prospect now open- 
ing, that England and America will co-operate in 
that noble object which—far more than the dis- 
covery of the Sources of the Nile—our great 
traveller has set before himself as his true mission, 
the extinction of the slave trade. 

At the last meeting of this Association, I had 
the pleasure of being able to announce that I had 
received from the First Lord of the Admiralty a 
favourable reply to a representation I had ventured 
to make to him, as to the importance of prosecuting 
on a more extended scale the course of inquiry 
into the physical and biological conditions of the 
Deep Sea, on which, with my colleagues, Prof, 
Wyville Thomson and Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, I 
had been engaged for the three preceding years, 
That for which I had asked was a circumnayi- 
gating expedition of at least three years’ duration, 
provided with an adequate scientific staff, and 
with the most complete equipment that our ex- 
perience could devise. The Council of the Royal 
Society having been led by the encouraging tenor 
of the answer I had received to make a formal 
application to this effect, the liberal arrangements 
of the Government have been carried out under 
the advice of a Scientific Committee, which included 
representatives of this Association. H.M. ship 
Challenger, a vessel in every way suitable for 
the purpose, is now being fitted out at Sheerness. 
The command of the Expedition is entrusted to 
Capt. Nares, an officer of whose high qualifica- 
tions I have myself the fullest assurance ; while 
the scientific charge of it will be taken by my 
excellent friend, Prof. Wyville Thomson, at whose 
suggestion it was that these investigations were 
originally commenced, and whose zeal for the 
efficient prosecution of them is shown by his relin- 
quishment for a time of the important academic 
position he at present fills. It is anticipated that 
the Expedition will sail in November next ; and 
I feel sure that the good wishes of all of you will 
go along with it. 

The confident anticipation expressed by my pre- 
decessor, that for the utilization of the total eclipse 
of the sun then impending, our Government would 
“exercise the same wise liberality as heretofore in 
the interests of science,” has been amply fulfilled. 
An Eclipse Expedition to India was organized at 
the charge of the Home Government, and placed 
under the direction of Mr. Lockyer; the Indian 
Government contributed its quota to the work; 
and a most valuable body of results was obtained, 
of which, with those of the previous year, a Report 
is now being prepared under the direction of the 
Council of the Astronomical Society. 

It has been customary with successive occupants 
of this chair, distinguished as leaders in their 
several divisions of the noble army of science, to 
open the proceedings of the meetings over which 
they respectively presided with a discourse on 
some aspect of Nature in herrelation to man. But 
I am not aware that any one of them has taken up 
the other side of the inquiry—that which concerns 
man as the “Interpreter of Nature”; and I have 
therefore thought it not inappropriate to lead you 
to the consideration of the mental processes by 
which are formed those fundamental conceptions 
of matter and force, of cause and effect, of law and 
order, which furnish the basis of all scientific 
reasoning, and constitute the Philosophia prima 
of Bacon. There is a great deal of what I cannot 
but regard as fallacious and misleading philosophy 
— oppositions of science falsely so called”— 
abroad in the world at the present time. And I 
hope to satisfy you that those who set up their 
own conceptions of the orderly sequence which they 
discern in the phenomena of nature as fixed and 
determinate Laws, by which those phenomena not 
only are within all human experience, but always 
have been, and always must be, invariably governed, 
are really guilty of the intellectual arrogance they 
condemn in the systems of the ancients, and place 
themselves in diametrical antagonism to those real 
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philosophers by whose comprehensive grasp and 
penetrating insight that order has been so far dis- 
closed. For what love of the truth as it is in 
Nature was ever more conspicuous than that which 
Kepler displayed in his abandonment of each of 
the ingenious conceptions of the planetary system 
which his fertile imagination had successively de- 
yised, so soon as it proved to be inconsistent with 
the facts disclosed by observation? In that almost 
admiring description of the way in which his enemy 
Mars, “whom he had left at home a despised 
captive,” had “ burst all the chains of the equations, 
and broke forth from the prisons of the tables,” 
who does not recognize the justice of Schiller’s 
definition of the real:philosopher as one who 
always loves truth better than his system? And 
when at last he had gained the full assurance of a 
success so complete that (as he says) he thought he 
must be dreaming, or that he had been reasoning 
in a circle, who does not feel the almost sublimity 
of the self-abnegation with which, after attaining 
what was in his own estimation such a glorious 
reward of his life of toil, disappointment, and self- 
sacrifice, he abstains from claiming the applause of 
his contemporaries, but leaves his fame to after 
ages in these noble words: “The book is written ; 
to be read either now or by posterity, I care not 
which. It may well wait a century for a reader, 
as God has waited six thousand years for an 
observer.” 

And when a yet greater than Kepler was bring- 
ing to its final issue that grandest of all scientific 
conceptions, long pondered over by his almost 
superhuman intellect,—which linked together the 
heavens and the earth, the planets and the sun, 
the primaries and their satellites, and included 
even the vagrant comets, in the nexus of a universal 
attraction, establishing for all time the truth for 
whose utterance Galileo had been condemned, and 
giving to Kepler’s laws a significance of which 
their author had never dreamed,—what was the 
meaning of that agitation which prevented the 
philosopher from completing his computation, and 
compelled him to hand it over to his friend ? That 
it was not the thought of his own greatness, but 
the glimpse of the grand universal order thus re- 
vealed to his mental vision, which shook the serene 
and massive soul of Newton to its foundations, we 
have the proof in that beautiful comparison in 
which he likened himself to a child picking up 
shells on the shore of the vast ocean of truth—a 
comparison which will be evidence to all time at 
once of his true philosophy and his profound 
humility. ’ 

Though it is with the intellectual representation 
of Nature, which we call Science, that we are pri- 
marily concerned, it will not be without its use to 
cast a glance, in the first instance, at the other two 
principal characters under which man acts as her 
interpreter—those, namely, of the artist and of 
the poet. 

The artist serves as the interpreter of Nature, 
not when he works as the mere copyist, delineating 
that which he sees with his bodily eyes, and which 
we could see as well for ourselves, but when he 
endeavours to awaken within us the perception of 
those beauties and harmonies which his own 
trained sense has recognized, and thus impart to 
us the pleasure he has himself derived from their 
contemplation. As no two artists agree in the 
original constitution and acquired habits of their 
minds, all look at Nature with different (mental) 
eyes ; so that to each, Nature is what he indivi- 
dually sees in her. ' 

The poet, again, serves as the interpreter of 
Nature, not so much when by skilful word-painting 
(whether in prose or verse) he calls up before our 
mental vision the picture of some actual or ideal 
seene, however beautiful, as when, by rendering 
into appropriate forms those deeper impressions 
made by the nature around him on the moral and 
emotional part of his own nature, he transfers these 
impressions to the corresponding part of ours. For 
it is the attribute of the true poet to penetrate the 
secret of those mysterious influences which we all 
unknowingly experience ; and having discovered 
this to himself, to bring others, by the power he 





thus wields, into the like sympathetic relation with 
Nature—evoking with skilful touch the varied 
response of the soul's finest chords, heightening 
its joys, assuaging its griefs, and elevating its 
aspirations. Whilst, then, the artist aims to picture 
what he sees in Nature, it is the object of the poet 
to represent what he feels in Nature ; and to each 
mag poet Nature is what he individually finds in 
er. 

The philosopher’s interpretation of Nature seems 
less individual than that of the artist or the poet, 
because it is based on facts which any one may 
verify, and is elaborated by reasoning processes of 
which all admit the validity. He looks at the 
universe as a vast book lying open before him, of 
which he has in the first place to learn the cha- 
racters, then to master the language, and finally to 
apprehend the ideas which that language conveys. 
In that book there are many chapters, treating of 
different subjects ; and as life is too short for any 
one man to grasp the whole, the scientific inter- 
pretation of this book comes to be the work of 
many intellects, differing not merely in the range 
but also in the character of their powers. But 
whilst there are “diversities of gifts,” there is 
“the same spirit.” While each takes his special 
direction, the general method of study is the same 
for all. And it is a testimony alike to the truth 
of that method and to the unity of Nature that 
there is an ever-increasing tendency towards agree- 
ment among those who use it aright ;—temporary 
differences of interpretation being removed, some- 
times by a more complete mastery of her language, 
sometimes by a better apprehension of her ideas ; 
and lines of pursuit which had seemed entirely 
distinct or even widely divergent being found to 
lead at last to one common goal. And it is this 
agreement that gives rise to the general belief—in 
many, to the confident assurance—that the scientific 
interpretation of Nature represents her not merely 
as she seems, but as she really is. 

When, however, we carefully examine the 
foundation of that assurance, we find reason to 
distrust its security ; for it can be shown to be no 
less true of the scientific conception of Nature, 
than it is of the artistic or the poetic, that it is 
a representation framed by the mind itself out of 
the materials supplied by the impressions which 
external objects make upon the senses ; so that to 
each man of science Nature is what he individually 
believes her to be. And that belief will rest on 
very different bases, and will have very unequal 
values, in different departments of science. Thus 
in what are commonly known as the “exact” 
sciences, of which astronomy may be taken as the 
type, the data afforded by precise methods of 
observation can be made the basis of reasoning, 
in every step of which the mathematician feels 
the fullest assurance of certainty ; and the final 
deduction is justified either by its conformity to 
known or ascertainable facts—as when Kepler 
determined the elliptic orbit of Mars; or by the 
fulfilment of the predictions it has sanctioned— 
as in the occurrence of an eclipse or an occulta- 
tion at the precise moment specified many years 
previously ; or, still more emphatically, by the 
actual discovery of phenomena till then unrecog- 
nized—as when the perturbations of the planets, 
shown by Newton to be the necessary results of 
their mutual attraction, were proved by observa- 
tion to have a real existence; or as when the 
unknown disturber of Uranus was found in the 
place assigned to him by the computations of 
Adams and Le Verrier. 

We are accustomed, and I think most rightly, 
to speak of these achievements as triumphs of 
the human intellect. But the very phase implies 
that the work is done by mental agency ; and 
the coincidence of its results with the facts of 
observation is far from proving the intellectual 
process to have been correct. For we learn from 
the honest confessions of Kepler, that he was led 
to the discovery of the elliptic orbit of Mars by 
a series of happy accidents, which turned his 
erroneous guesses into the right direction; and 
to that of the passage of the Radius Vector over 
equal areas in equal times, by the notion of a 





whirling force emanating from the sun, which we 
now regard as an entirely wrong conception of the 
cause of orbital revolution. (See Drinkwater’s 
‘Life of Kepler, in the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, pp. 26—35.) It should always be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, with all its cumbrous ideal mechanism 
of “centric and excentric, cycle and epicycle, 
orb in orb,” did intellectually represent all that 
the astronomer, prior to the invention of the 
telescope, could see from his actual standpoint, 
the earth, with an accuracy which was proved by 
the fulfilment of his anticipations ; and in that 
last and most memorable prediction, which has 
given an imperishable fame to our two illustrious 
contemporaries, the inadequacy of the basis afforded 
by actual observation of the perturbations of 
Uranus, required that it should be supplemented 
by an assumption of the probable distance of the 
disturbing planet beyond, which has been shown 
by subsequent observation to have been only an 
approximation to the truth. 

Even in this most exact of sciences, therefore, 
we cannot proceed a step, without translating 
the actual phenomena of te into intellectual 
representations of those phenomena; and it is 
because the Newtonian conception is not only the 
most simple, but is also, up to the extent of our 
present knowledge, universal in its conformity to 
the facts of observation, that we accept it as the 
only scheme of the universe yet promulgated 
which satisfies our intellectual requirements. 

When, under the reign of the Ptolemaic system, 
any new inequality was discovered in the motion 
of a planet, a new wheel had to be added to the 
ideal mechanism,—as Ptolemy said, “to save 
appearances,” If it should prove, a century hence, 
that the motion of Neptune himself is disturbed 
by some other attraction than that exerted by the 
interior planets, we should confidently expect that 
not an ideal but a real cause for that disturbance 
will be found in the existence of another planet 
beyond. But I trust that I have now made it 
evident to you, that this confident expectation 
is not justified by any absolute necessity of Nature, 
but arises entirely out of owr belief in her uni- 
formity ; and into the grounds of this and other 
primary beliefs, which serve as the foundation 
of all scientific reasoning, we shall presently 
inquire. 

here is another class of cases, in which an 
equal certainty is generally claimed for conclusions. 
that seem to flow immediately from observed facts, 
though really evolved by intellectual processes ; 
the apparent simplicity and directness of those 
processes either causing them to be entirely over- 
looked or veiling the assumptions on which they 
are based. Thus Mr. Lockyer speaks as con- 
fidently of the sun’s chromosphere of incandescent 
hydrogen, and of the local outbursts which cause 
it to send forth projections tens of thousands of 
miles high, as if he had been able to capture 2 
flask of this gas, and had generated water by 
causing it to unite with oxygen. Yet this con- 
fidence is entirely based on the assumption that 
a certain line which is seen in the spectrum of a 
hydrogen flame, means hydrogen also when seen 
in the spectrum of the sun’s chromosphere ; and 
high as is the probability of that assumption, it 
cannot be regarded as a demonstrated certainty, 
since it is by no means inconceivable that the 
same line might be produced by some other sub- 
stance at present unknown. And so when Dr. 
Huggins deduces from the different relative posi- 
tions of certain lines in the spectra of different 
stars, that these stars are moving from or towards 
us in space, his admirable train of reasoning is 
based on the assumption that these lines have 
the same meaning—that is, that they represent the 
same elements—in every luminary. That assump- 
tion, like the preceding, may be regarded as pos- 
sessing a sufficiently high probabihty to justify 
the reasoning based upon it ; more especially since, 
by the other researches of that excellent observer, 
the same chemical elements have been detected 
as vapours in those filmy cloudlets which seem to 
be stars in an early stage of consolidation. But 
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when Frankland and Lockyer, seeing in the spec- 
trum of the yellow solar prominences a certain 
bright line not identifiable with that of any known 
terrestrial flame, attribute this to a hypothetical 
new substance which they propose to call Helium, 
it is obvious that their assumption rests on a far 
less secure foundation, until it shall have received 
that verification which, in the case of Mr. Crookes’s 
researches on Thallium, was afforded by the actual 
discovery of the new metal, whose presence had 
been indicated to him by a line in the spectrum 
not attributable to any substance then known. 

In a large number of other cases, moreover, our 
scientific interpretations are clearly matters of 
judgment; and this is eminently a personal act, 
the value of its results depending in each case upon 
the qualifications of the individual for arriving at 
a correct decision. The surest of such judgments 
are those dictated by what we term “common 
sense,” as to matters on which there seems no 
room for difference of opinion, because every sane 
person comes to the same conclusion, although he 
may be able to give no other reason for it than 
that it appears to him “self-evident.” Thus, while 
philosophers have raised a thick cloud of dust in 
the discussion of the basis of our belief in the 
existence of a world external to ourselves,—of the 
Non Ego, as distinct from the Ego,—and while 
every logician claims to have found some flaw in 
the proof advanced by every other,—the common 
sense of mankind has arrived at a decision that is 
practically worth all the arguments of all the 
philosophers who have fought again and again 
over this battle-ground. And I think it can be 
shown that the trustworthiness of this common- 
sense decision arises from its dependence, not on 
any one set of experiences, but upon owr wncon- 
scious co-ordination of the whole aggregate of our 
experiences,—not on the conclusiveness of any one 
train of reasoning, but on the convergence of all our 
lines of thought towards this one centre. 

Now this “common sense,” disciplined and 
enlarged by appropriate culture, becomes one of 
our most valuable instruments of scientific inquiry, 
—affording in many instances the best, and some- 
times the only, basis for a rational conclusion. 
Let us take as a typical case, in which no special 
knowledge is required, what we are accustomed to 
call the “ flint implements” of the Abbeville and 
Amiens gravel-beds. No logical proof can be 
adduced that the peculiar shapes of these flints 
were given to them by human hands; but does 
any unprejudiced person now doubt it? The 
evidence of design, to which, after an examination 
of one or two such specimens, we should only be 
justified in attaching a probable value, derives an 
irresistible cogency from accumulation. On the 
other hand, the improbability that these flints 
acquired their peculiar shape by accident, becomes 
to our minds greater and greater as more and 
more such specimens are found ; until at last this 
hypothesis, although it cannot be directly dis- 
proved, is felt to be almost inconceivable, except 
by minds previously “ possessed” by the “dominant 
idea” of the modern origin of man. And thus 
what was in the first instance a matter of discus- 
sion, has now become one of those “self-evident ” 
propositions, which claim the unhesitating assent 
of all whose opinion on the subject is entitled to 
the least weight. 

We proceed upwards, however, from such ques- 
tions as the common sense of mankind generally 
is competent to decide, to those in which special 
knowledge is required to give value to the judg- 
ment; and thus the interpretation of Nature by 
the use of that faculty comes to be more and 
more individual,—things being perfectly “self- 
evident” to men of special culture, which ordinary 
men, or men whose training has lain in a different 
direction, do not apprehend as such. Of all 
departments of science, geology seems to me to 
be the one that most depends on this specially- 
trained “common sense”; which brings, as it were, 
into one focus the light afforded by a great variety 
of studies—physical and chemical, geographical 
and biological ; and throws it on the pages of that 
Great Stone Book, on which the past history of 





our globe is recorded. And whilst astronomy is 
of all sciences that which may be considered as 
most nearly representing nature as she really is, 
geology is that which most completely represents 
her as seen through the medium of the interpreting 
mind ; themeaning of the phenomena that constitute 
its data being in almost every instance open to 
question, and the judgments passed upon the 
same facts being often different according to the 
qualifications of the several judges. No one who 
has even a general acquaintance with the history 
of this department of science can fail to see that 
the geology of each epoch has been the reflections 
of the minds by which its study was then directed ; 
and that its true progress dates from the time 
when that “common sense” method of interpre- 
tation came to be generally adopted, which consists 
in seeking the explanation of past changes in the 
forces at present in operation, instead of invoking 
the aid of extraordinary and mysterious agencies, 
as the older geologists were wont to do, whenever 
they wanted—like the Ptolemaic astronomers— 
“to save appearances.” The whole tendency of 
the ever-widening range of modern geological 
inquiry has been to show how little reliance can be 
placed on the so-called “laws” of Stratigraphical 
and Paleontological Succession, and how much 
allowance has to be made for local conditions. So 
that while the astronomer is constantly enabled to 
point to the fulfilments of his predictions as an 
evidence of the correctness of his method, the 
geologist is almost entirely destitute of any such 
means of verification. For the value of any pre- 
diction that he may hazard—as in regard to the 
existence or non-existence of coal in any given 
area—depends not only upon the truth of the 
general doctrines of geology in regard to the 
succession of stratified deposits, but still more 
upon the detailed knowledge which he may 
have acquired of the distribution of those deposits 
in the particular locality. Hence no reasonably- 
judging man would discredit either the general 
doctrines or the methods of geology, because the 
prediction proves untrue in such a case as that 
now about to be brought in this neighbourhood to 
the trial of experience. 

We have thus considered man’s function as the 
scientific interpreter of Nature in two departments 
of natural knowledge; one of which affords an 
example of the strictest, and the other of the freest 
method, which man can employ in constructing 
his intellectual representation of the universe. 
And as it would be found that in the study of all 
other departments the same methods are used, 
either separately or in combination, we may pass 
at once to the other side of our inquiry,—namely, 
the origin of those primary beliefs which constitute 
the groundwork of all scientific reasoning. 

The whole fabric of geometry rests upon certain 
axioms which every one accepts as true, but of 
which it is necessary that the truth should be 
assumed, because they are incapable of demon- 
stration. So, too, the deliverances of our “ common 
sense” derive their trustworthiness from what we 
consider the “ self-evidence” of the propositions 
affirmed. 

This inquiry brings us face to face with one of 
the great philosophical problems of our day, which 
has been discussed by logicians and metaphysicians 
of the very highest ability as leaders of opposing 
schools, with the one result of showing how much 
can be said on each side. By the Intuitionalists 
it is asserted that the tendency to form these 
primary beliefs is inborn in man, an original part 
of his mental organization ; so that they grow up 
spontaneously in his mind as its faculties are 
gradually unfolded and developed, requiring no 
other experience for their genesis than that which 
suffices to call these faculties into exercise. But 
by the advocates of the doctrine which regards 
experience as the basis of all our knowledge, it is 
maintained that the primary beliefs of each indi- 
vidual are nothing else than generalizations which 
he forms of such experiences as he has either 
himself acquired or has consciously learned from 
others ; and they deny that there is any original 
or intuitive tendency to the formation of such 





beliefs, beyond that which consists in the power of 
retaining and generalizing experiences. 

I have not introduced this subject with any 
idea of placing before you even a summary of the 
ingenious arguments by which these opposing 
doctrines have been respectively supported ; nor 
should I have touched on the question at all, if I 
did not believe that a means of reconcilement 
between them can be found in the idea that the 
intellectual intuitions of any one generation are 
the embodied experiences of the previous race. For, 
as it appears to me, there has been a progressive 
improvement in the thinking power of man—eve 
product of the culture which has preceded serving 
to prepare the soil for yet more abundant harvests 
in the future. 

Now, as there can be no doubt of the hereditary 
transmission in man of acquired constitutional 
peculiarities, which manifest themselves alike in 
tendencies to bodily and to mental disease, so it 
seems equally certain that acquired mental habi- 
tudes often impress themselves on his organization 
with sufficient force and permanence to occasion 
their transmission to the offspring as tendencies to 
similar modes of thought. And thus, while all 
admit that knowledge cannot thus descend from 
one generation to another, an increased aptitude 
for the acquirement, either of knowledge generally, 
or of some particular kind of it, may be thus 
inherited. These tendencies and aptitudes will 
acquire additional strength, expansion, and _per- 
manence, in each new generation, from their 
habitual exercise upon the materials supplied by a 
continually enlarged experience; and thus the 
acquired habitudes produced by the intellectual 
culture of ages, will become “a second nature” to 
every one who inherits them.* 

We have an illustration of this progress in the 
fact of continual occurrence, that conceptions 
which prove inadmissible to the minds of one 
generation, in consequence either of their want of 
intellectual power to apprehend them, or of their 
pre-occupation by older habits of thought, sub- 
sequently find a universal acceptance, and even 
come to be approved as “ self-evident.” Thus the 
first law of motion, divined by the genius of 
Newton, though opposed by many philosophers of 
his time as contrary to all experience, is now ac- 
cepted by common consent, not merely as a legiti- 
mate inference from experiment, but as the expres- 
sion of a necessary and universal truth ; and the 
same axiomatic value is extended to the still more 
general doctrine, that energy of any kind, whether 
manifested in the “ molar” motion of masses, or 
consisting in the “molecular” motion of atoms, 
must continue under some form or other without 
abatement or decay ; what all admit in regard to 
the indestructibility of matter being accepted as 
no less true of force, namely, that as ex nihilo nil 
Jit, so nil fit ad nihilum. + 

But, it may be urged, the very conception of 
these and similar great truths is in itself a typical 
example of intuition. The men who divined and 
enunciated them stand out above their fellows as 
possessed of a genius that could not only combine 
but create, of an insight which could clearly 
discern what reason could but dimly shadow forth. 
Granting this freely, I think it may be shown that 





* I am glad to be able to append the following extract from 
a letter which Mr. John Mill, the great master of the Experi- 
ential school, was good enough to write to me a few months 
since, with reference to the attempt I had made to place 
‘common sense” upon this basis (Contemporary Review, Feb. 
1872) :—‘‘ When states of mind in no respect innate or in- 
stinctive have been frequently repeated, the mind acquires, 
as is proved by the power of habit, a greatly increased facility 
of passing into those states ; and this increased facility must 
be owing to some change of a physical character in the organic 
action of the brain. There is also considerable evidence that 
such acquired facilities of passing into certain modes of cerebral 
action can, in many cases, be transmitted, more or less com- 
pletely, by inheritance. The limits of this power of trans- 
mission, and the conditions on which it depends, are a subject 
now fairly before the scientific world ; and we shall, doubtless, 
in time, know much more about them than we do now. But 
so far as my imperfect knowledge of the subject qualifies me 
to have an opinion, I take much the same view of it that you 
do, at least in principle.” 


+ This is the form in which the doctrine now known as that 
of the “Conservation of Energy” was enunciated by Dr. 
Mayer, in the very remarkable essay published by him in 
1845, entitled ‘Die organieche Bewegung in ihrem Zus ammen- 
hange mit dem Stoffwechsel.’ 
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the intuitions of individual genius are but spe- 
cially exalted forms of endowments which are the 
general property of the race at the time, and which 
have come to be so in virtue of its whole previous 
culture. Who, for example, could refuse to the 
marvellous aptitude for perceiving the relations of 
numbers, which displayed itself-in the untutored 
boyhood of George Bidder and Zerah Colburn, the 
title of an intuitive gift? But who, on the other 
hand, can believe that a Bidder or a Colburn could 
suddenly arise in a race of savages who cannot 
count beyond five? Or, again, in the history of 
the very earliest years of Mozart, who can fail to 
recognize the dawn of that glorious genius whose 
brilliant but brief career left its imperishable 
impress on the art it enriched? But who would 
be bold enough to affirm that an infant Mozart 
could be born amongst a tribe whose only musical 
instrument is a tom-tom, whose only song is a 
monotonous chant? 

Again, by tracing the gradual genesis of some of 
those ideas which we now accept as “ self-evident,” 
—such, for example, as that of the “ Uniformity of 
Nature ”—we are able to recognize them as the 
expressions of certain intellectual tendencies, which 
have progressively augmented in force in successive 
generations, and now manifest themselves as 
mental instincts that penetrate and direct our 
ordinary course of thought. Such instincts con- 
stitute a precious heritage, which has been trans- 
mitted to us with ever-increasing value through 
the long succession of preceding generations ; and 
which it is for us to transmit to those who shall 
come after us, with all that further increase which 
our higher culture and wide range of knowledge 
can impart. 

And now, having studied the working action of 
the human intellect in the scientific interpretation 
of Nature, we shall examine the general character 
of its products ; and the first of these with which 
we shall deal is our conception of matter and its 
relation to force. 

The psychologist of the present day views matter 
entirely through the light of his own consciousness: 
his idea of matter in the abstract being that it isa 
“something” which has a permanent power of excit- 
ing sensations ; his idea of any “ property ” of matter 
being the mental representation of some kind of 
sensory impression he has received from it ; and his 
idea of any particular kind of matter being the 
representation of the whole aggregate of the sense- 
perceptions which its presence has called up in his 
mind. Thus, when I press my hand against this 
table, I recognize its unyieldingness through the 
conjoint medium of my sense of touch,my muscular 
sense, and my mental sense of effort, to which it 
will be convenient to give the general designation 
of the tactile sense ; and I attribute to that table 
a hardness which resists the effort I made to press 
my hand into its substance, whilst I also recognize 
the fact that the force I have employed is not 
sufficient to move its mass. But I press my hand 
against a lump of dough; and finding that its 
substance yields under my pressure, I call it soft. 
Or again, I press my hand against this desk, and 
I find that although I do not thereby change its 
form, I change its place; and so I get the tactile 
idea of motion. Again, by the impressions received 
through the same sensorial apparatus, when I lift 
this book in my hand, I am led to attach to it the 
notion of weight or ponderosity ; and by lifting 
different solids of about the same size, I am enabled, 
by the different degrees of exertion I find myself 
obliged to make in order to sustain them, to dis- 
tinguish some of them as light, and others as heavy. 
Through the medium of another set of sense-per- 
ceptions, which some regard as belonging to a 
different category, we distinguish between bodies 
that feel “hot” and those that feel “cold”; and 
inthis manner we arrive at the notion of differ- 
ences of temperature. And it is through the 
medium of our tactile sense, without any aid from 
vision, that we first gain the idea of solid form, or 
the three dimensions of space. 

_Again, by the extension of our tactile expe- 
Nences, we acquire the notion of liquids, as forms 
of matter yielding readily to pressure, but possess- 





ing a sensible weight which may equal that of 
solids ; and of air, whose resisting power is much 
slighter, and whose weight is so small that it can 
only be made sensible by artificial means. Thus, 
then, we arrive at the notions of resistance and of 
weight as properties common to all forms of matter ; 
and now that we have got rid of that idea of light 
and heat, electricity and magnetism, as “ impon- 
derable fluids,” which used to vex our souls in our 
scientific childhood, and of which the popular term 
“electric fluid” is a “survival,” we accept these 
properties as affording the practical distinction 
between the “ material ” and the “ immaterial.” 

Turning, now, to that other great portal of sen- 
sation, the sight, through which we receive most of 
the messages sent to us from the universe around, 
we recognize the same truth. Thus it is agreed 
alike by physicists and physiologists, that colour 
does not exist as such in the object itself, which 
has merely the power of reflecting or transmitting 
a certain number of millions of undulations in a 
second ; and these only produce that affection of 
our consciousness which we call colour when they fall 
upon the retina of the living percipient. And if 
there be that defect either in the retina or in the 
apparatus behind it which we call “colour-blind- 
ness,” or Daltonism, some particular hues cannot 
be distinguished, or there may even be no power 
of distinguishing any colour whatever. If we were 
all like Dalton, we should see no difference, except 
in form, between ripe cherries hanging on a tree 
and the green leaves around them : if we were all 
affected with the severest form of colour-blindness, 
the fair face of nature would be seen by us as in 
the chiaroscuro of an engraving of one of Turner's 
landscapes, not as in the glowing hues of the won- 
drous picture itself. And in regard to our visual 
conceptions, it may be stated with perfect certainty, 
as the result of very numerous observations made 
upon persons who have acquired sight for the first 
time, that these do not serve for the recognition 
even of those objects with which the individual 
had become most familiar through the touch, until 
the two sets of sense-perceptions have been co-ordi- 
nated by experience.* 

When once this co-ordination has been effected, 
however, the composite perception of form which 
we derive from the visual sense alone is so com- 
plete, that we seldom require to fall back upon 
the touch for any further information respecting 
that quality of the object. So, again, while it is 
from the co-ordination of the two dissimilar pic- 
tures formed by any solid or projecting object upon 
our two retinz, that (as Sir Charles Wheatstone’s 
admirable investigations have shown) we ordinarily 
derive through the sight alone a correct notion of 
its solid form, there is adequate evidence that this 
notion also is a mental judgment, based on the 
experience we have acquired in early infancy by 
the consentaneous exercise of the visual and tactile 
senses, 

Take, again, the case of those wonderful instru- 
ments by which our visual range is extended 
almost into the infinity of space, or into the infinity 
of minuteness. It is the mental, not the bodily 
eye, that takes cognizance of what the telescope 
and the microscope reveal to us; for we should 
have no well-grounded confidence in their revela- 
tions as to the wnknown, if we had not first ac- 
quired experience in distinguishing the true from 
the false by applying them to known objects ; and 
every interpretation of what we see through their 
instrumentality is a mental judgment as to the 
probable form, size, and movement of bodies re- 
moved by either their distance or their minuteness 
from being cognosced by our sense of touch. 

The case is still stronger in regard to that last 
addition to our scientific armamentum, which 
promises to be not inferior in value either to the 





* Thus, in a recently recorded case in which sight was im- 
parted by operation to a young woman who had been blind 
from birth, but who had nevertheless learned to work well 
with her needle, when the pair of scissors she had been accus- 
tomed to use was placed before her, though she described their 
shape, colour, and glistening metallic character, she was 
utterly unable to recognize them as scissors untilshe put her 


telescope or the microscope ; for it may be truly 
said of the spectroscope, that it has not merely 
extended the range of our vision, but has almost 
given us a new sense, by enabling us to recognize 
distinctive properties in the chemical elements 
which were previously quite unknown. And who 
shall now say that we know all that is to be known 
as to any form of matter? or that the science of 
the fourth quarter of this century may not furnish 
us with as great an enlargement of our knowledge 
of its properties, and of our power of recognizing 
them, as that of its third has done? 

But, it may be said, is not this view of the 
material universe open to the imputation that it is 
“evolved out of the depths of our own conscious- 
ness”—a projection of our own intellect into what 
surrounds us—an ideal rather than a real world ? 
If all we know of matter be an “ intellectual con- 
ception,” how are we to distinguish this from such 
as we form in our dreams ?—for these, as our 
Laureate no less happily than philosophically ex- 
presses it, are “true while they laste’ Here our 
“common sense” comes to the rescue. We 
“awake, and behold it was a dream.” Every 
healthy mind is conscious of the difference between 
his waking and his dreaming experiences ; or, if 
he is now and then puzzled to answer the question, 
“Did this really happen, or did I dream it?” the 
perplexity arises from the consciousness that it 
might have happened. And every healthy mind, 
finding its own experiences of its waking state not 
only self-consistent, but consistent with the ex- 
periences of others, accepts them as the basis of 
his beliefs, in preference to even the most vivid 
recollections of his dreams. 

The lunatic pauper who regards himself as a 
king, the asylum in which he is confined as a 
palace of regal splendour, and his keepers as 
obsequious attendants, is so “ possessed” by the 
conception framed by his disordered intellect, that 
he does project it out of himself into his surround- 
ings ; his refusal to admit the corrective teaching 
of common sense being the very essence of his 
malady. And there are not a few persons abroad 
in the world who equally resist the teachings of 
educated common sense whenever they run counter 
to their own pre-conceptions, and who may be 
regarded as—in so far—affected with what I 
once heard Mr. Carlyle pithily characterize as a 
“ diluted insanity.” 

It-has been asserted, over and over again, of late 
years, by a class of men who claim to be the only 
true interpreters of Nature, that we know nothing 
but matter and laws of matter, and that force is 
a mere fiction of the imagination. May it not 
be affirmed, on the other hand, that while our 
notion of matter is a conception of the intellect, 
force is that of which we have the most direct— 
perhaps even the only direct—cognizance? As 
I have already shown you, the knowledge of re- 
sistance and of weight which we gain through our 
tactile sense is derived from our own perception of 
exertion; and in vision, as in hearing, it is the 
force with which the undulations strike the sen- 
sitive surface that affects our consciousness with 
sights or sounds. True it is that in our visual and 
auditory sensations, we do not, as in our tactile, 
directly cognosce the force which produces them ; 
but the physicist has no difficulty in making 
sensible to us indirectly the undulations by which 
sound is propagated, and in proving to our intellect 
that the force concerned in the transmission of 
light is really enormous.* 

It seems strange that those who make the loudest 
appeal to experience as the basis of all knowledge, 
should thus disregard the most constant, the most 
fundamental, the most direct of all experiences ; 
as to which the common sense of mankind affords 
a guiding light much clearer than any that can be 
seen through the dust of philosophical discussion. 
For, as Sir John Herschel most truly remarked, 
the universal consciousness of mankind is as much 
in accord in regard to the existence of a real and 
intimate connexion between cause and effect, as it 
is in regard to the existence of an external world ; 





finger on them, when she at once named them, laughing at her 
own stupidity (as she called it) in not having made them out 
before. . 





*See Sir John Herschel’s ‘Familiar Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects.’ 
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and that consciousness arises to every one out of 
his own sense of personal exertion in the origina- 
tion of changes by his individual agency. 

Now, while fully accepting the logical definition 
of cause as the “antecedent or concurrence of 
antecedents on which the effect is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent,” we can always single 
out one dynamical antecedent—the power which 
does the work—from the aggregate of material 
conditions under which that power may be dis- 
tributed and applied. No doubt the term “cause” 
is very loosely employed in popular phraseology,— 
often (as Mr. Mill has shown) to designate the 
occurrence that immediately preceded the effect ;— 
as when it is said that the spark which falls intoa 
barrel of gunpowder is the cause of its explosion, 
or that the slipping of a man’s foot off the rung of 
a ladder is the cause of his fall. But even a very 
slightly trained intelligence can distinguish the 
power which acts in each case from the conditions 
under which it acts. The force which produces the 
explosion is locked up (as it were) in the powder ; 
and ignition merely liberates it, by bringing about 
new chemical combinations. The fall of the man 
from the ladder is due to the gravity which was 
equally pulling him down while he rested on it ; 
and the loss of support, either by the slipping of 
his foot, or by the breaking of the rung, is merely 
that change in the material conditions which gives 
the power a new action. 

Many of you have doubtless viewed with ad- 
miring interest that truly wonderful work of 
human design, the Walter printing-machine. You 
first examine it at rest; presently comes a man 
who simply pulls a handle towards him, and the 
whole inert mechanism becomes instinct with life,— 
the blank paper continuously rolling off the cylinder 
at one end, being delivered at the other, without 
any intermediate human agency, as large sheets 
of print, at the rate of 15,000 inan hour. Now what 
is the cause of this most marvellous effect ? Surely 
it lies essentially in the power or force which the 
pulling of the handle brought to bear on the 
machine from some extraneous source of power,— 
which we in this instance know to be a steam- 
engine on the other side of the wall. This force it 
is, which, distributed through the various parts of 
the mechanism, really performs the action of which 
each is the instrument ; they only supply the 
vehicle for its transmission and application. The 
man comes again, pushes the handle in the opposite 
direction, detaches the machine from the steam- 
engine, and the whole comes to a stand; and 
so it remains, like an inanimate corpse, until 
recalled to activity by the renewal of its moving 

wer. 

But, say the reasoners who deny that force is 
anything else than a fiction of the imagination, the 
revolving shaft of the steam-engine is “ matter in 
motion”; and when the connexion is established 
between that shaft and the one that drives the 
machine, the motion is communicated from the 
former to the latter, and thence distributed to the 
several parts of the mechanism. This account of 
the operation is just what an observer might give 
who had looked on with entire ignorance of every- 
thing but what his eyes could see ; the moment he 
puts his hand upon any part of the machinery, and 
tries to stop its motion, he takes as direct cogni- 
zance, through his sense of the effort required to 
resist it, of the force which produces that motion, 
as he does through his eye of the motion itself. 

Now, since it is universally admitted that our 
notion of the external world would be not. only 
incomplete, but erroneous, if our visual perceptions 
were not supplemented by our tactile, so, as it 
seems to me, our interpretation of the phenomena 
of the universe must be very inadequate if we do 
not mentally co-ordinate the idea of force with that 
of motion, and recognize it as the “ efficient cause ” 
of those phenomena,—the “ material conditions” 
constituting (to use the old scholastic term) only 
“their formal cause.” And I lay the greater stress 
on this point, because the mechanical philosophy 
of the present day tends more and more to express 
itself in terms of motion rather than in terms of 
force—to become kinetics instead of dynamics. 
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Thus, from whatever side we look at this ques- 
tion,—whether the common sense of mankind, the 
logical analysis of the relation between cause and 
effect, or the study of the working of our own 
intellects in the interpretation of Nature,—we 
seem led to the same conclusion: that the notion 
of force is one of those elementary forms of thought 
with which we can no more dispense, than we can 
with the notion of space or of succession. And I 
shall now, in the last place, endeavour to show you 
that it is the substitution of the dynamical for the 
mere phenomenal idea, which gives their highest 
value to our conceptions of that order of nature 
which is worshipped as itself a god by the class of 
interpreters whose doctrine I call in question. 

The most illustrative as well as the most illus- 
trious example of the difference between the mere 
generalization of phenomena and the dynamical 
conception that applies to them, is furnished by 
the contrast between the so-called laws of planetary 
motion discovered by the persevering ingenuity of 
Kepler, and the interpretation of that motion given 
us by the profound insight of Newton. Kepler’s 
three laws were nothing more than comprehensive 
statements of certain groups of phenomena deter- 
mined by observation. The first, that of the 
revolution of the planets in elliptical orbits, was 
based on the study of the observed places of Mars 
alone,—it might or might not be true of the other 
planets; for, so far as Kepler knew, there was no 
reason why the orbits of some of them might not 
be the excentric circles which he had first supposed 
that of Mars to be. So Kepler’s second law of the 
passage of the Radius Vector over equal areas in 
equal times, so long as it was simply a generaliza- 
tion of facts in the case of that one planet, carried 
with it no reason for its applicability to other cuses, 
except that which it might derive from his erro- 
neous conception of a whirling force. And his 
third law was in like manner simply an expression 
of a certain harmonic relation which he had dis- 
covered between the times and the distances of the 
planets, having no more rational value than any 
other of his numerous hypotheses. 

Now the Newtonian “laws” are often spoken 
of as if they were merely higher generalizations in 
which Kepler’s are included ; to me they seem to 
possess an altogether different character. For 
starting with the conception of two forces, one of 
them tending to produce continuous uniform motion 
in a straight line, the other tending to produce a 
uniformly accelerated motion towards a fixed 
point, Newton’s wonderful mastery of geometrical 
reasoning enabled him to show that, if these 
dynamical assumptions be granted, Kepler’s phe- 
nomenal “laws,” being necessary consequences of 
them, must be universally true. And while that 
demonstration would have been alone sufficient 
to give him an imperishable renown, it was his 
still greater glory to divine that the fall of the 
moon towards the earth—that is, the deflection of 
her path from a tangential line to an ellipse—is a 
phenomenon of the same order as the fall of a stone 
to the ground ; and thus to show the applicability 
to the entire universe, of those simple dynamical 
conceptions which constitute the basis of the 
geometry of the Principia. 

Thus, then, whilst no “law” which is simply a 
generalization of phenomena can be considered as 
having any coercive action, we may assign that 
value to laws which express the universal conditions 
of the action of a force, the existence of which we 
learn from the testimony of our own consciousness. 
The assurance we feel that the attraction of gravi- 
tation must act under all circumstances according 
to its one simple law, is of a very different order 
from that which we have in regard (for example) to 
the laws of chemical attraction, which are as yet 
only generalizations of phenomena. And yet even 
in that strong assurance, we are required, by our 
examination of the basis on which it rests, to admit 
a reserve of the possibility of something different— 
a reserve which we may well believe that Newton 
himself must have entertained. 

A most valuable lesson as to the allowance we 
ought always to make for the unknown “ possi- 
bilities of nature,” is taught us by an exceptional 





phenomenon so familiar that it does not attract the 
notice it has a right to claim. Next to the law of 
the universal attraction of masses of matter, there 
is none that has a wider range than that of the 
expansion of bodies by heat. Excluding water and 
one or two other substances, the fact of such 
expansion might be said to be tnvariable ; and, as 
regards bodies whose gaseous condition is known, 
the law of expansion can be stated in a form no 
less simple and definite than the law of gravita- 
tion. Supposing those exceptions, then, to be 
unknown, the law would be wniversal in its range, 
But it comes to be discovered that water, whilst 
conforming to it in its expansion from 394° upwards 
to its boiling-point, as also, when it passes into 
steam, to the special law of expansion of vapours, 
is exceptional in its expansion also from 393° down- 
wards to its freezing-point ; and of this failure in 
the universality of the law no rationale can be 
given. Still more strange is it, that by dissolving 
a little salt in water, we should remove this excep- 
tional peculiarity ; for sca-water continues to 
contract from 393° downwards to its freezing-point 
12° or 14° lower, just as it does with reduction of 
temperature at higher ranges. 4 

Thus, from our study of the mode in which we 
arrive at those conceptions of the orderly sequence 
observable in the phenomena of Nature which we 
call “laws,” we are led to the conclusion that they 
are human conceptions, subject to human fallibility ; 
and that they may or may not express the ideas of 
the Great Author of Nature. To set up these laws 
as self-acting, and as either excluding or rendering 
unnecessary the power which alone can give them 
effect, appears to me as arrogant as it is unphilo- 
sophical. To speak of any law as “regulating” 
or “governing” phenomena, is only permissible on 
the assumption that the law is the expression of 
the modus operandi of a governing power. I was 
once in a great city which for two days was in the 
hands of a lawless mob. Magisterial authority 
was suspended by timidity and doubt ; the force 
at its command was paralyzed by want of resolute 
direction. The “laws” were on the statute book, 
but there was no power to enforce them. And so 
the powers of evil did their terrible work ; and 
fire and rapine continued to destroy life and pro- 
perty without check until new power came in, 
when the reign of law was restored. 

And thus we are led to the culminating point of 
man’s intellectual interpretation of Nature—his 
recognition of the unity of the power, of which 
her phenomena are the diversified manifestations. 
Towards this point all scientific inquiry now tends. 
The convertibility of the physical forces, the 
correlation of these with the vital, and the intimacy 
of that nexus between mental and bodily activity, 
which, explain it as we may, cannot be denied, all 
lead upward towards one and the same conclusion ; 
and the pyramid of which that philosophical con- 
clusion is the apex has its foundation in the 
primitive instincts of humanity. 

By our own progenitors, as by the untutored 
savage of the present day, every change in which 
human agency was not apparent was referred to 
a particular animating intelligence. And thus 
they attributed not only the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, but all the phenomena of Nature, 
each to its own deity. These deities were invested 
with more than human power ; but they were also 
supposed capable of human passions, and subject 
to human capriciousness. As the uniformities of 
Nature came to be more distinctly recognized, 
some of these deities were invested with a dominant 
control, while others were supposed to be their 
subordinate ministers. A serene majesty was 
attributed to the greater gods who sit above the 
clouds, whilst their inferiors might “come down 
to earth in the likeness of men.” With the growth 
of the scientific study of Nature, the conception of 
its harmony and unity gained ever-increasing 
strength. And so among the most enlightened of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers, we find 4 
distinct recognition of the idea of the unity of the 
directing mind from which the order of Nature 
proceeds ; for they obviously believed that, as our 
modern poet has expressed it,— 
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All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul. 

The science of modern times, however, has taken 
4 more special direction. Fixing its attention exclu- 
sively on the order of Nature, it has separated itself 
wholly from theology, whose function it is to seek 
after its cause. In this, science is fully justified, 
alike by the entire independence of its objects, 
and by tlie historical fact that it has been con- 
tinually hampered and impeded in its search for 
the truth as it is in Nature, by the restraints which 
theologians have attempted to impose upon its 
inquiries. But when science, passing beyond its 
own limits, assumes to take the place of theology, 
and sets up its own conception of the order of 
Nature as a sufficient account of its cause, it is 
invading a province of thought to which it has no 
claim, and not unreasonably provokes the hostility 
of those who ought to be its best friends. 

For whilst the deep-seated instincts of humanity 
and the profoundest researches of philosophy alike 
point to mind as the one and only source of power, 
it is the high prerogative of science to demonstrate 
the unity of the power which is operating through 
the limitless extent and variety of the universe, and 
to trace its continuity through the vast series of 
ages that have been occupied in its evolution. 


At the conclusion of the Address, a vote of 
thanks to the President was moved by Lord 
Chichester, 2nd seconded by Prof. Phillips. The 
Assistant General Secretary announced that the 
numbers attending the present meeting were :— 
Old Life Members, 189; New Life Members, 29 ; 
Old Annual Members, 222; New Annual Members, 
54; Associates, 811 ; Ladies, 819; Foreign Mem- 
bers, 28; total, 2,152. 





M, DELAUNAY. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, August 12, 1872. 
Tue following official bulletin was received this 
morning at the Royal Observatory. To all who 
knew the powerful talents, the unwearied industry, 
and the amiable character of M. Delaunay, it will 
give profound grief. G. B. Arry. 


“ Bulletin Astronomique de I’ Observatoire de Paris. 

“Un grand malheur vient de frapper l’Observa- 
toire. M. Delaunay, notre cher et vénéré Direc- 
teur, a trouvé la mort dans une excursion sur les 
cotes de Normandie. Le canot dans lequel se 
trouvaient M. Delaunay, M. Millot, son cousin, et 
deux matelots, a chaviré en rade de Cherbourg, et 
les quatre voyageurs ont péri. Seul le corps de 
Yéminent savant a été retrouvé a Vile de Pélée. 
Ce terrible événement, qui prive l’astronomie d’un 
de ses plus illustres représentants, affectera pénible- 
ment tous les amis de la science; et pour ceux 
qui, comme nous, ont pu apprécier les grandes 
qualités de coeur et le rare mérite de notre mal- 
heureux Directeur, une telle perte demeurera 
irréparable.” 

[M. Delaunay, we may add, was born in 1816. 
He was elected a Member of the Institute in 
1855. It is a curious circumstance that his father 
also met his death by drowning. M. Delaunay 
had in consequence a great horror of the sea and 
but rarely ventured on it. ] 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, 


Discovery in Polar lands prospers, although not 
under the auspices of our own Government or at 
the hands of our own countrymen, but through the 
exertions of other nations. Nothing has as yet 
reached us in reference to the American Expe- 
dition to Smith’s Sound, under Mr. Hall—the 
story which was referred to in our columns as 
having come, on American authority, by way of 
Disco, having now been shown to be an absurd 
invention. Petermann’s Mittheilunger. enables us 
to state that several other expeditions of greater 
or less importance have set sail within the last 
few months. Among these may be mentioned 
the Austrian Expedition, under Weyprecht and 
Payer, which left Bremerhaven on the 13th of 
June; the Swedish Expeditions to Spitzbergen 
and the “North Pole,” under Nordenskjold; a 





French Expedition, under Ambert and Mack, vid 
Nowaja Semlja ; Capts. Jensen and Tobiesen’s 
voyages to the Siberian icy sea and Spitzbergen, 
in search of walrus, but with an eye to science ; 
and Count Wiltschek’s Expedition to Spitzbergen 
and Nowaja Semlja. Mr. Octave Pavy’s, of San 
Francisco, project of an Expedition to reach the 
North Pole, by way of Wrangell’s land, on a 
“ Monitor raft,” seems to be taking shape; but we 
shall reserve our account of this and some other 
would-be expeditions until we hear something 
more definite in regard to them. It appears that 
all the German expeditions (public or private) from 
1868-71 cost only 140,000 thalers—a sum ridi- 
culously small compared with the valuable results 
achieved, and much less than similar expeditions 
would have cost this country. For instance, Burke’s 
Expedition in Australia (1860-61) cost 200,000 
thalers, while Hall’s American Expedition is fitted 
out at an expense to the United States of 100,000 
dollars. Our own “ Franklin Search Expeditions” 
must have cost over a million sterling: not that 
the work was not worth twice the sum, only our 
German cousins manage somehow to do things 
more economically. Dr. Petermann still continues 
the publication of papers relating to the labours of 
some of the expeditions of former years. Thus, 
we have one by Prof. O. Fraas, ‘On the Geology 
of Heuglin’s Expedition to East Spitzbergen in 
1870,’ and in the next number of the Mittheilungen 
will appear a short but valuable paper, by Prof. 
Mohn, of Christiania, ‘On the Temperature of the 
Deep Sea between Greenland, North Europe, and 
Spitzbergen.’ The whole of the results of the last 
German Expedition will, however, be published in 
the course of October or November, by Herr 
Brockhaus, of Leipzig, in an exhaustive report by 
the following gentlemen : the voyage of the Ger- 
mania and Hansa in general, with a special account 
of the Hansa’s voyage, by Capts. Koldewey and 
Hegemann, Messrs. Hildebrandt and Bade, Prof. 
Laube, and Drs. Pansch and Buchholz ; a history 
of exploration in East Greenland, with the general 
account of Greenland Chronology, by Prof. 
Konrad Maurer ; the voyage of the Germania, by 
Koldewey, Pansch, Lieut. Payer, and Drs. Cupe- 
land and Borgen ; the Botany, by Drs. Buchenau, 
Pansch, Focke, Karl Miiller, Korber, Kraus, 
Bonorden, Mr. Fuckel and Oberfinanzrath Zellner ; 
the Zoology, by Drs. Otto Finsch, Peters, Alfred 
Newton (Cambridge), Kupffer, Buchholz, Koch, 
Mobius, Gerstacker, Pansch, Schmidt, Haeckel 
and Ehrenberg, and Senator Kerchenpauer and 
Hauptmann von Homeyer; Geology, by Drs. 
Hochstetter, Heer, Bauer, Tonla, and Lewz; 
Meteorology, by Herr von Freeden, Koldewey, 
Borgen, and Copeland ; and Geodetical, Magnetic, 
and General Geographical Research, by Borgen 
and Copeland. The work will be illustrated by 
many plates, woodcuts, and maps. There is also 
some prospect of an English edition appearing 
soon after the German one. 

Finally, we have to record that a committee, 
composed of Sir George Back, Sir Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock, Admirals Collinson, Richardsand Ommanney, 
Capt. Sherard Osborn, Mr. Clements Markham, 
and Dr. Rae, have agreed in recommending to our 
Government a renewal of Arctic exploration. 
They are of opinion that the most fertile field of 
research would be “the unknown shores to the 
north of Greenland,” but are silent as to the vexed 
question of the best route into that Polar area. 
We understand, however, that the various scientific 
Societies are- preparing reports on this subject, 
and that it is not unlikely that next summer may 
see an English Expedition in the Arctic seas. 








Science Gossip. 


Dr. Darwin’s new book on Expression in 
Animals is ready for publication. 

In our notice of the separation of some of the 
classes from the Jermyn Street establishment to 
South Kensington, we should have stated that the 
Royal School of Mines will still keep its position 
in connexion with the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and the Geological Survey, under the 





guidance of Profs, Ramsay, Smyth, Dr. Percy, and 
Goodeve. 


Ir is worthy of record that within the last few 
weeks some experiments have been made in 
Preston on lighting the gas in the street lamps by 
electricity. The experiments are said to have 
been very successful; if so, we may expect the 
arrangements, which are simple, for effecting this 
to become general. 

THE results of the Government examination of 
the classes of the Miners’ Association of Cornwall 
and Devonshire have just been published. The 
young miners have distinguished themselves in a 
remarkable manner, as the following summary will 
show. The numbers passed have been, in che- 
mistry,44; mineralogy, 21; geology, 18; mining, 
5; theoretical mechanics, 5; applied mechanics, 
5; steam, 3. Total, 101. 


Ar the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
at Glasgow, it was unanimously agreed to elect Mr. 
Isaac Lothian Bell as President of the Institute, 
in the place of Mr. Bessemer, who has occupied 
the chair for the last two years. 

A very interesting application of the musical 
flames has been made by Dr. A. K. Irvine, and 
communicated to the Iron and Steel Institute at 
Glasgow. This application takes the form of a 
miner’s safety-lamp, indicating by sound the 
presence of explosive mixtures of gas and air, 
based on a new form of the singing flames. When 
a mixture of inflammable gas and air passes into 
the lamp, it is ignited on the surface of a disc 
of wire gauze, above which is placed a suitable 
chimney, in which is produced the musical sound, 
varying in pitch with the size of the flame and 
the dimensions of the chimney. 


“.” writes to us :—“In the course of research 
(for literary purposes) concerning Jeremiah Hor- 
rocks, the astronomer (born at Toxteth, near Liver- 
pool, 1619), I have been unable to discover his 
parentage. Could any of your readers help me in 
this matter?” 


Tue discovery of an extensive deposit of sand 
fully impregnated with petroleum, in Alsace, is 
creating some sensation in Germany. This pro- 
mises to open a new and important industry. 
The petroleum is obtained by cutting into the bed 
of sand, as into a bed of coal, and allowing the 
mineral oil to drain out of it into wells dug to 
receive it. This draining does not remove all the 
oil; therefore, the sand is afterwards brought to 
the surface, and distilled in the ordinary way. 


Ar the séance of the Académie des Sciences of 
July 22nd, M. Leewen, of Stockholm, was elected 
a Corresponding Member, in the section of Anatomy 
and Zoology, vacant by the decease of Mr. Pur- 
kinje, of Prague, the number of votes for M. 
Leewen being thirty-two, while those in favour 
of Dr. Darwin were fifteen. 


M. J. PLateav communicated in May last to 
the science class of the Académie Royale de 
Belgique a remarkable paper, entitled ‘ Mesure 
des Sensations Physiques, Loi qui lie l’Intensité de 
ces Sensations a I’Intensité de la Cause Excitante,’ 
which has been now printed in L’Institut for the 
24th of July. It is a very careful examination of 
the facts published by Fechner in two mage rear, 
‘Uber ein Wichtiges Phychophysisches Gesetz,’ 
which appeared in ‘Mémoires de la Socitté 
Saxonne des Sciences, Vol. IV., and ‘Elemente 
der Psychophysik,’ published at Leipzig. 

Dr. Becqveret calls the attention of the 
Académie des Sciences to the “effects of long- 
continued action (action lente) during a series of 
years” on chemical action. An example may 
suffice to explain. A piece of gypsum, placed in a 
solution of arseniate of ammonia, has been, by long- 
continued action, converted into arseniate of lime. 
The communication published in the Comptes 
Rendus, for July 1st, is a record of most curious 
results. 

M. Saryte-Cuarre DevILte has analyzed the 
gases evolved in connexion with the steam 
emitted from the Caldeira de Furnas, at San 
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Miguel, in the Azores, and finds them to be 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, but no 
uncombined hydrogen. Dr. Bunsen found hydro- 
gen in the Geysers of Iceland, and M. Le Blanc 
found that gas in the Lagoons of Tuscany. 


TuE complete series of Mathematical Text-Books, 
by Mr. Isaac Todhunter, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, have been translated into Hin- 
dustani by Munshi Mohammed Zakd-ullih, Head 
Master of the Normal School, Delhi, and published 
in furtherance of the objects of the Scientific 
Society of Allyghur. 


Tne manufacture of white lead is so important 
an industry in this country, that we think it desir- 
able to direct attention to a paper, ‘On the Red 
Colour sometimes observed in White Lead, by 
A. Bannow and G. Kramer, which appears in the 
twelfth number for 1872 of Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. The red colour, 
which is usually attributed to the presence of silver, 
is shown, in this memoir, to be due to defects in 
manufacture. 








FINE ARTS 


— 


DORE£’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs.’ 
* Francesca de Rimini,’ * Neophyte,’ * Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 








Christian Art and Symbolism ; with some Notes 
on the Study of Landscape. By the Rev. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tus volume consists of lectures delivered in 

three country towns during last winter. In 

preparing them for the press the author has 
omitted local allusions. Mr. Tyrwhitt sits at 
the feet of Mr. Ruskin in every sense; he 
avows himself the pupil of “the author of 
Modern Painters,’” and in a manner at which 
it is impossible to avoid smiling—so exact is the 
reflection—he reproduces the mannerisms, not 
only of his master’s style, but of his modes 
of thought, his fondness for digressions, his 
suavity of assumption, and his intense self- 
respect. Mr. Tyrwhitt isa weaker Mr. Ruskin: he 
exaggerates the defects of his model, and echoes 
‘faintly, but faithfully, his enthusiasm. It is 
fortunate for Mr. Tyrwhitt that his model is so 
evidently ‘‘the author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ ” 
and not that later writer whose somewhat 
uncertain, not to say peevish, utterances have 
induced so many worshippers to look askant. 
Nothing can be more candid than Mr. 

Tyrwhitt’s admission of obligations to Mr. 

Ruskin. Indeed, we cannot help feeling that 

without the latter the former would not have 

been. However, the suavity of assumption to 
which we have referred sits not ungracefully, 
at least not offensively, on the lips of the 
master, but not so on those of the pupil, because 
it is somewhat absurd that an acolyte should 
exhibit unmistakable signs of self-complacency. 
He is compelled in time to let himself down to 
the level of his readers, whom, in the beginning 
of his book at least, he seems to address much 
as if they were frogs in a well, on the brink of 
which he stood, “pointing pole in hand,” 
gracious, earnest, and affectionate, yet by no 
means without self-consciousness. Tempering 
his learning to the ignorance of his readers, he 
proceeds with his task of instructing them ; and 
it is not until we have got over about forty of 
his pages, that we come to the work itself, which, 
however good in itself, and conscientiously 
written, is evidently intended for the instruction 
of gentlemen at the universities, who have just 
emerged from one school to a higher. Nor is 





it without a certain amount of amusement that 
the case-hardened critic observes the reverend 
author now and then gently, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, sliding into sermons on texts such 
as “But what did Phidias believe?” The 
answer to this question, which is not irrelevant 
to the subject, in the lecturer’s view, is really 
by far the best part of the discourse on Greek 
and Christian Art with which the book opens. 
Although there is nothing very subtle,—indeed, 
there is a good deal that is trite in this 
analysis of the sculptor’s supposed convic- 
tions,—it will doubtless open vistas of thought 
to many among those addressed here. 

At this period of his task, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
seems to have succeeded in forgetting him- 
self, and, having thus found his level, he 
proceeds cheerfully and easily with the labour 
of instruction. Weare led pleasantly, and not 
unprofitably, through a light sketch of the his- 
tory of Art, mostly of Italian art, and we are 
afterwards treated to the author’s views of land- 
scape sketching, the poetry of landscape, and 
‘ Art, Craft, and Schools.’ It is pleasing to find 
that Mr. Tyrwhitt energetically lays down 
his convictions in respect to the noble modes 
of Art and thought which presented themselves 
before what is called the Renaissance was 
concrete, that is, became a school, which its 
forerunners in Italy never were. It is well 
that a clear understanding of this matter 
should be forced into the minds of the 
people. The literary, political, and social 
aspects of the great question, of which the Art- 
aspect is but the phase, although the most 
striking phase, are cleverly and wisely 
described by our author, who does not mince 
words about them. He is right in calling 
Michael Angelo a representative of Italian 
Protestantism, and the fact may be new 
to young students; it is the key to many 
of his so-called ebullitions of temper. These 
lectures are enlivened by not a few appro- 
priate discursions of this kind ; they serve to 
bring the reader face to face with the times and 
men in question. A considerable portion of the 
book deals with the effects of political and social 
changes upon Art,—a matter which has been 
strangely neglected by many learned writers 
on Art per se. Mr. Tyrwhitt traces vigorously 
the career of Albert Diirer, and denounces the 
“ artistic pirates and thieves,” who, unlike cer- 
tain Transatlantic publishers, not only robbed 
him of the just profits of his labour and genius, 
but forged his name and mark, and did so with 
less excuse than that which is current now, 
because there were masters in their own 
country whose works were open to piratical 
attacks. The analysis of Holbein’s mind and 
life we commend to the general reader, as being 
able and sympathetic: we would rather have 
this part of thé book before us, worked out 
fully, than all the rest of it put together. In 
some respects, it is an enlarged reflection of 
Mr. W. B. Scott’s capital sketch of the same 
subject, but the standpoint is a higher one. 








THE ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
(Concluded. ) 

TvEspAy was devoted to a visit to the remains 
of Silchester, upon which Mr. Joyce had lectured 
the day before, and to Basingstoke and Old Basing. 
From Basingstoke a special train deposited the 
party at “Jackdaws Bridge,’ as the nearest ac- 
cessible point to the Roman city, from which 
carriages conveyed the visitors. The weather 
was unfortunately broken, and the East Gate of 





Silchester was reached while it rained heavily, 
After a short delay, Mr. Joyce conducted his 
followers to the Amphitheatre outside the city, ang 
expounded its dimensions and special characteristics, 
The party then returned to the East Gate, and a 
direction south-west was taken to the South Gate 
of the city, from which a good general view of 
the enclosure was obtained. Along the whole 
distance the walls are more or less perfect. Their 
original dimensions seem to have been about 16 
feet high by 9 feet in thickness, arranged in 
massive “footings,” and courses of large flints set 
in a rough, herring-bone fashion, with layers of 
stone slabs as bonding-courses, at intervals of about 
two feet. The flints seem to have been “set” dry, 
and the mortar of hot lime and pounded tile then 
poured in a fluid state among them, as there are 
places where bubbles have got in and kept the 
mortar out. In some parts, the lower portions of 
the wall have suffered greatly by being picked 
away for service elsewhere, leaving the upper 
courses grimly standing out with very picturesque 
effect. The whole circuit of the walls is rather 
more than a mile and a half. Again at the East 
Gate, Mr. Joyce showed the very sill on which 
the massive gate itself used to turn, and which 
had been discovered within the last few months 
by the Ordnance Surveyors. The entrance was 
28 feet wide, and on one side was seen the founda- 
tion of a semicircular tower which buttressed the 
curtain wall, and within the entrance were shown 
the foundations of two guard-rooms. The weather 
again interfered with the proceedings ; and when 
the storm had passed by, the time had arrived for 
luncheon. Mr. Joyce passed round frames and 
cases in which some of the coins that had been 
found were displayed ; and the legionary “Eagle,” 
which had been found in the “Treasury” of 
the Forum, under a thick layer of wood ashes, 
Mr. Joyce pointed out the course of the excava- 
tions of the streets of houses, and conducted 
the party to the more remarkable of the remains, 
These were protected by timber-roofed sheds, 
constructed by order of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, at whose expense, and under whose direc- 
tions, the whole series of excavations had been 
made. Several of the hypocausts are in an almost 
perfect condition, and singular in form. The spot 
where a strong box had beer found embedded in 
the earth for security was pointed out, and the 
massive iron hinges and fastenings once attached 
to it were shown. No remains earlier than the 
Roman period have been found, although the place 
was certainly the “Caer Segort” of the Britons. 
The great glory of this disinterred Roman city is, 
however, the Forum. Thisisone of the noblest in 
Europe—“ finer than anything existing, even in 
Italy,” says Mr. Joyce, who spent last winter 
there. The divisions between the Forum and the 
Basilica were shown to be plainly marked by a wall 
running right across ; and the shops of the various 
traders were pointed out as those spoken of in his 
lecture on the previous day, and the divisions into 
halls and rooms of the portion devoted to the 
administration of justice were all plainly evident 
by the aid of the lucid explanations of the lecturer. 
And so—doubtless with a far higher idea of the 
part that must have been at one time played by this 
Roman capital of Southern England—the party bid 
adieu to Silchester. After they had returned to 
Basingstoke, Dr. Millard collected the Members 
round theruins of the “Chapel of the Holy Ghost.” The 
establishment was founded by licence from Henry 
the Eighth to Lord Sandes, authorizing him to 
establish a “ Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost,” who 
were to be without vows, and whose chief duties 
were the education of the youth of the town. It 
was dissolved in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
and the chapel is said to have supplied shelter to 
the Parliamentarians in the siege of Basing House, 
and the lead of its roof to have been used for 
bullets by them. There seem to be evidences of 
the influence of Italian Art in some of the ruins 
of this highly decorated chapel, and Dr. Millard 
agreeably surprised his hearers by telling of the 
discovery of some of the richly painted glass which 
once filled its windows, and which had been packed 
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away at Mottisfont Abbey, close by, and lately 
placed in a window of Basingstoke Church. To this 
church the Members then repaired, and its main 
features of interest were pointed out by Dr. Millard. 
After lunch in the Town Hall, the party took their 
way to Old Basing Church and the ruins of Basing 
House. Here they were met by the Vicar, who 
conducted them to the principal points of view, 
and referred to the great and well-known siege. 
Whether the original structure of the mansion, 
however, was of much earlier foundation, seems 
to be doubtful, and the question was suggested as 
asubject well worthy investigation by the promised 
County Society. 

On Wednesday morning, the Rev. J. P. Bartlett 
read a memoir ‘On Romano-British Pottery found 
in the New Forest,’ of which he showed many 
examples from the collection in the Hartley 
Museum and elsewhere, and described the circum- 
stances under which the discovery had been made. 
Then followed a paper of great historic interest, 
founded upon original documents, and carefully 
written. It is entitled, ‘The Alien Priories of the Isle 
of Wight,’ by the Rev. E. Venables, Precentor of 
Lincoln. In the absence of the author it was 
read by the Hon. Secretary of the Institute. 

“The Alien Priories of England,” commenced 
the writer, “ during the three or four centuries of 
their existence, were a standing, and at times a 
very inconvenient, memorial of the subjugation of 
the country by a foreign power. The fact of the 
Norman Conquest was stamped, as it were, on the 
face of the land, long after our sovereigns had 
become Englishmen, by these little settlements 
of aliens dotted everywhere over it, owing alle- 
giance to a foreign monarch, paying obedience to 
a foreign monastic house, and transmitting the 
greater part of their rents and profits to their 
spiritual heads beyond seas. When England had 
been only recently brought under the Norman 
yoke, and the larger part of her territory was held 
by Norman lords, and her kings were far more 
Norman or Angevine than English, these Alien 
Priories,—by which, as is well known, we under- 
stand cells appurtenant to the great foreign religious 
houses, from which they commonly received their 
priors, and, in most cases, their monks, and to 
which they returned their receipts,—presented 
nothing that appeared at variance with a sound 
national policy, and little that could be distasteful 
to the national mind. It was only a reasonable 
arrangement that, when a benefaction of land or 
tithes was made to one of these French monasteries 
by a Norman lord, an offshoot of their establish- 
ment should be planted on the estate, in order to 
secure the profitable cultivation of the land, and 
the faithful transmittal of its rents and revenues. 
In fact, the prior and monks of an alien priory 
were little more than the stewards or servants of 
the larger house, owing their existence, as a cor- 
porate body, rather to the temporal advantage of 
the mother monastery than to the spiritual benefit 
of the district in which it was founded. To take 
an example from the district now before us, the 
Isle of Wight. The Abbey of Lire, in the diocese 
of Evreux, was founded by William Fitz-Osbern, 
the early friend and zealous coadjutor of Duke 
William of Normandy. On the conquest of 
England, William granted to him, among large 
possessions, the lordship of the Isle of Wight. 
Still Norman at heart, Fitz-Osbern availed himself 
of this grant to enrich his Norman Abbey, which 
he endowed, not only with the tithes of six of the 
largest of the island parishes,—Arreton, Fresh- 
water, Godshill, Newchurch, Niton, and Whipping- 
ham,—but also with lands. These lay in various 
parts of the island, but chiefly in and about Caris- 
brooke, his own feudal fortress. And there, on the 
hill over against the castle, Fitz-Osbern founded 
a small religious house, not yet needing to be 
characterized as an alien priory, with a prior 
and a handful of monks, under whose super- 
intendence, if not by their own actual labour, the 
land was to be cultivated, and who, after discharg- 
ing the cost of the maintenance of the house, would 
be accountable to the Abbot of Lire for the profits 
of their farming.” Describing in a similar manner 





the relations of the Priories of Appuldurcombe, St. 
Cross, and St. Helen’s, the author continued : “ But 
with the lapse of time and the entire change of 
relations between the two countries, a complete 
change of feeling towards these foreign colonies 
sprang up, and the members of the Alien Priories 
came to be regarded with jealousy and dislike as 
interlopers. When the provinces of France in 
which the chief monasteries were situated ceased 
to recognize the King of England as their sovereign, 
and he had ceased to have any beneficial interest 
whatsoever in them, it was natural that the exist- 
ence of these minor houses, drawing the sustenance 
from the estates with which they had been endowed 
and transmitting it to a foreign land, should be 
regarded as a grievance. This feeling would be 
exasperated to one of decided hostility when the 
two countries were at war with one another. Our 
kings would most excusably look upon it as an 
anomaly, no longer to be tolerated, that the resources 
of their kingdom should be drained by these reli- 
gious colonists for the benefit of their enemies, and 
would take measures to check so great an evil. 
The Alien Priories might not unreasonably be re- 
garded with suspicion as little nests of traitors, 
centres of sedition and disaffection, availing them- 
selves of their position to obtain and furnish infor- 
mation to the king’s foes, and capable, when 
opportunity offered, of doing some serious mischief 
to the king and his realm. This suspicion might 
be often quite unfounded. Many, perhaps the 
majority, of the Alien Priories were little humble 
establishments ; at Appuldurcombe there were 
but a prior and two monks, and only a prior and 
one monk at St. Helen’s and St. Cross—quietly 
tilling their ground, and performing their religious 
duties without thought of conspiring against the 
sovereign of the land. But the apprehension 
awakened was so reasonable, and the fact of the 
revenues of English estates being regularly sent to 
France to nourish the king’s enemies was so shock- 
ing to national feeling, that we cannot be surprised 
that the first consequence of warlike relations 
between the two countries was a sweeping edict 
having reference to these Alien Priories. Their 
property was taken into the king’s hand, their 
estates were managed by the king's officers ; and 
in the case of those whose houses were situated 
near the sea coast, and who might, therefore, hold 
treasonable communication with the enemy or 
facilitate their descent on the coast, the religious 
themselves were removed to a less suspicious locality 
in the interior of the country. The documents I 
now beg leave to bring to your notice have reference 
to the earliest instance of this stern dealing with 
the Alien Priories. If such harsh measures were 
justifiable anywhere, they were certainly so in 
the Isle of Wight. No part of our coast needed 
more careful guarding. In the occupation of a 
hostile force, it would prove a source of weakness 
and distress. The Danes had found it a most 
convenient naval fortress, from which their ships 
made descents on the southern shores of England, 
and to which they returned to enjoy their booty. 
Were the French to become masters of so strong 
a position, the injury to the realm would be incal- 
culable. How, then, was it consistent with the 
safety of the kingdom to suffer Frenchmen to draw 
the rents of estates, or even to permit them to 
continue as residents in so important an island? 
No sooner, therefore, did Edward the First find 
himself not unwillingly drifting into a war with 
France in the year 1294, than we find him issuing 
the writ now before us, directing that all the 
Priories ‘ de terra et potestate Regis Francie’ in 
the kingdom, together with all their lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, should be taken 
into the king’s hand, and that in the case of the 
Isle of Wight priories, in common with those 
near the sea-coast generally, the priors and 
their monks should be removed to the interior 
of the country. It is to this period that 
the two documents belong which I now bring 
before you, and which relate to the confiscation of 
the property of the Isle of Wight Alien Priories. 
They both travel over pretty much the same 
ground, but each gives some particularsindependent 





of the other, and between them make the story 
complete. The earlier of the two comprises the 
account rendered by Richard de Afton of the 
property, real and movable, of the four Alien 

riories,—Carisbrooke, St. Helen’s, St. Cross, and 
Appuldurcombe,—which, in compliance with the 
writ of 1294, he had taken into the king’s hands 
in the month of August, 1295, and delivered over 
to Simon Stake on the 17th of the following 
November ; together with a detailed report of the 
defensive works executed by him and Gilbert de 
Ardern, the inspector of such works, for the pro- 
tection of the coast of the island ‘against the 
King of France and other the king’s enemies.’ 
The second document is an Inquisition taken by 
the aforesaid Simon Stake of the goods and chattels 
of the four priories we have named, seized for the 
king by the above-mentioned Richard de Afton and 
Gilbert de Ardern.” Mr. Venables proceeded to give 
extracts from the documents, showing the various 
circumstances affecting the condition of the priories, 
the state of agriculture and farming stock in the 
island, and the preparations made for its defence, 
among which were some curious and interesting 
particulars. 

This memoir was followed by a discourse ‘On 
Monastic Decorated Tiles found in the South of 
Hampshire, by Mr. B. W. Greenfield. It was 
illustrated by a collection of coloured drawings, 
which had been executed by the Misses Green- 
field. A tile found at Beaulieu some years since, 
bearing the insignia of Richard, King of the 
Romans, the brother of King Henry the Third, 
had been the moving cause of the lecturer taking 
up the subject. He had found in the pavements 
of Winchester Cathedral, the Hospital of. St. Cross, 
the churches of Romsey and Christchurch, and the 
ruins of St. Denys, Beaulieu, and Netley, speci- 
mens of precisely the same tiles, made apparently 
from similar moulds. Going over the whole series 
of illustrations shown by him, Mr. Greenfield 
discussed at considerable length their relations to 
each other, and their heraldic insignia and decora- 
tions, concluding by appropriating the first-men- 
tioned tile from Beaulieu to Isabel, wife of Richard, 
King of the Romans, rather than to Margaret, the 
wife of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, his son. In a 
short discussion which followed, Mr. Parker sug- 
gested that tiles so decorated might have been 
suggested by the Roman brick stamps ; to which 
Lord Henry Scott rejoined that in such case they 
must go back to the time of the Pharaohs for their 
origin. 

At one o’clock a special steamer conveyed 
the party to Cowes. The weather had cleared up, 
and the afternoon was beautiful, but the morning 
had been so wet and stormy that a telegram from 
the Mayor of Newport advised the postpone- 
ment of the excursion ; but this was impossible. 
The numbers, however, were not so large as they 
would otherwise have been. From Cowes the party 
were taken by rail to Newport, where carriages 
were in waiting to convey He to the Museum, 
which chiefly consisted of British and other urns, 
and early remains found in the island, which are 
housed in a very simple manner; then to the Town 
Hall, where the corporation documents were exhi- 
bited, and to the church, a modern structure 
coutaining an Elizabethan monument. Pro; 
was then made to Carisbrooke, and Mr. Parker 
discoursed upon the fine church, and then on to 
the well-known Castle, where Mr. Parker’s services 
were again in requisition. Though the structure 
is said to have been of originally Norman construc- 
tion, and William Fitz-Osbern is known to have 
had a castle there soon after the Conquest, Mr. 
Parker could see nothing earlier than “ Edwardian,” 
or thirteenth century work. The various points 
of interest in this building were freely discussed, 
and perhaps a satisfactory solution was arrived at, 
of the question, from which window did Charles 
the First attempt to escape? The Roman villa 
was then visited, and the party returned to 
Newport, where they found the muniments in the 
Town Hall cleared away, and their places supplied 
by a handsome entertainment, to which the Insti- 
tute was very cordially invited by the Mayor. 
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Thursday was occupied by the reading of a 
memoir, by the Rev. J. H. Austen, ‘On Vestiges 
of the Early Occupation of the South of England,’ 
in which he directed attention to what had been 
found in various tumuli, and attempted a classifi- 
cation of them. He thought there was ground for 
believing in the sacrifice of human beings by the 
early inhabitants of the district, and of their 

ractice of cannibalism. The Ven. Archdeacon 
right then gave an account of the building known 
as the “Domus Dei” at Portsmouth, a construc- 
tion of the thirteenth century, which had been 
surrendered in 1540, since fallen into ruin, and 
lately restored through the exertions of the lecturer. 

The Rev. E. Kell brought forward a resolution 

rotesting against the contemplated destruction of 
| eer Camp, at Wimbledon, Surrey, which, some- 
what modified in form, was unanimously adopted. 

The concluding meeting was held at noon, under 
the presidency of Lord Henry Scott, M.P., at 
which votes of thanks were passed, and the Annual 
Meeting was then declared to be dissolved. 


The Museum. 


This was placed in the new class-rooms of 
the Hartley Institution. It was by no means 
so large a collection as the Institute has often 
brought together, and, as was noticed by some 
of the speakers at the concluding meeting, was 
wanting in several departments which have often 
been largely illustrated on other occasions. Con- 
spicuous on a long central table was a noble collec- 
tion of plate from various corporations, to which 
Portsmouth most largely contributed. Here were 
the two famous covered silver tankards, measuring 
nearly 18 inches in height, and two silver-gilt 
flagons, one inscribed “ Multa cadunt inter 
calicem supremaque labra,” 
sented by the notorious Louise de Querouaille, 
made Duchess of Portsmouth by Charles the 
Second ; a round silver-gilt “salt” of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, about 4 inches high and 
5 inches diameter, with gadroon ornament and in- 
scription, “ Deus nobiscum, quis contra”; another, 
known as the “Berry” tankard, from its inscrip- 
tion, and yet another, with stand and cover; various 
silver goblets and tankards of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, all belonging to the Corpo- 
ration of Portsmouth; maces of various sizes, 
including some curious martels de fer of silver-gilt, 
and other insignia ; a singular stand or brazier of 
silver, 9 inches in diameter and quite plain ; 
silver-gilt salts of various forms, and other table 
garniture, chiefly of the sixteenth century, includ- 
ing an earlier and very fine parcel-gilt cup and 
cover in repoussée work, about 16 inches high 
and richly ornamented, sent by the Warden of 
Winchester College. In the side cases were shown 
a large collection of flint weapons and implements 
supplied by various contributors, the Blackmore 
Museum at Salisbury and Mr. Wickham Flower 
being among the chief ; many specimens of objects 
of iron, tile, &c., found at Silchester, and contri- 
buted by His Grace the Duke of Wellington ; 
Romano-British pottery found in the New Forest 
and elsewhere in the district ; a piece of charred 
timber, said to be a relic of a Danish war-ship 
burned at Hamble in the year 885, which must 
have been of large size ; and a varied collection of 
celts and palstaves. Mr. Cowper Temple sent a 
fine specimen of a British torque, formed of three 
twisted golden wires. From the museums of 
various neighbouring towns numerous specimens of 
miscellaneous objects of antiquity were furnished. 
As these were chiefly objects found in excavations, 
or preserved for their local associations, they 
were a valuable addition to those supplied by indi- 
viduals. The authorities of Winchester sent 
several specimens of Roman pottery, a massive 
horn of bronze, an Anglo-Saxon fibula, early Eng- 
lish pottery, and many standard weights and mea- 
sures of great variety ; and among their miscel- 
laneous objects was the triple matrix of the famous 
seal of Southwick Priory in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which is remarkable for the figures in cano- 
pies actually within the body of the seal, and is a 
marvel of medizval art almost unique. Of pottery, 


which had been pre- | 





the show was poor, and principally sent by Mr. 
Ready, of London, who brought some very early as 
well as late specimens; but we must specify a 
many-handled drinking cup of brown glazed ware 
and singular form,—a puzzle jug, inscribed “ John 
Shering, at Harbridge,” also of brown ware, and 
requiring three holes to be stopped while the feat of 
drinking is performed,—and a Jacobite drinking 
glass, with engraved portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward, and the motto, “ Veniet felicior setas.” 
From Romsey came a singular funereal relic, a 
female head of hair, found in a tenth century tomb, 
with its curls and plaits quite perfect ; also an 
embroidered cope, since used as an altar-cloth, 
and a good specimen of fifteenth century work. 
Lord Henry Scott contributed four charters re- 
lating to Beaulieu Abbey, one of the time of 
Henry the Eighth, having the first line well orna- 
mented, with a portrait of the King, and floriated 
letters in ink. The Vicar of Romsey sent the 
Charter of Incorporation of the town by Henry the 
Eighth, in which the King also granted the church 
to the inhabitants, and thus insured its preserva- 
tion. Some good pieces of sculpture in ivory were 
contributed by Dr. Millard, Mr. Nightingale, and 
others. Dr. Millard also contributed a fine crucifix 
of gold, with pearls, late seventeenth century, some 
specimens of enamel, and lockets. Sir Jervoise 
Jervoise sent rubbings of mural paintings, and 
some miscellaneous objects. The Rev. A. Wode- 
house contributed an alabaster figure of St. John 
the Baptist, found a short time since, in a broken 
state, under the paving of the church of Easton. 
Admiral Love sent two early watches of remarkable 
appearance. Mr. Spiers, of Oxford, contributed a 
gymmal ring of gold, richly enamelled, German 
work of seventeenth century. The Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell brought a diptych of a.p. 1430, attributed to 
Hans Memling. It was in an ogival-headed frame, 
and on one leaf was represented the Crucifixion, 
and on the other was painted Joan, daughter of 
Charles the Eighth of France, kneeling at a prie- 
dieu, and accompanied by John the Baptist. Mr. 
Russell also supplied several richly-illuminated 
MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Mr. Bonham Carter sent two Caxtons, one being 
of great rarity and value. The Misses Priaulx 
contributed numerous drawings and sketches of 
the town walls and other objects of antiquity in 
Southampton, of which many old engravings were 
exhibited by the Town Clerk. These quite bore 
out Mr. Parker’s lamentations over the losses of 
such objects within the last quarter of a century. 
The Rey. J. H. Austen sent a miscellaneous col- 
lection of objects, comprising flint implements, 
Roman and other glass, objects of iron and bronze, 
Oriental MSS., &. Mr. J. G. Nichols supplied a 
series of miniatures of Cromwellian celebrities. 
The Corporation of Southampton sent a long roll 
of the mayors and other officers of the town, from 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 





SALES. 

THE collection of coins and medals of the late 
William Jackson, Esq., of Lancaster, was sold last 
week by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
It comprised Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, and 
Anglo-Gallic coins, and realized 1,584]. Among 
the more interesting pieces were the following: 
Mithridates VI., silver, 20/.—Hippostratus, rev. 
Demeter erect, the legend in the Arian language, 
211.—a gold octodrachm of Ptolemy IIL. struck by 
Evergetes in honour of his immediate ancestors, 
261.—Ptolemy V., octodrachm, 29/.— Ptolemy 
VIIL., 24/.—a tetradrachm of Antiochus VI, 101. 
—an octodrachm of Arsinoe, 10/.—sovereign or 
double-royal of Henry VII., 17/.—George Noble 
of Henry VIII., 10/.—a fifteen-shilling piece of 
James I., 15/.—pattern for a half-broad of Crom- 
well, 12/.—pattern five-pound piece of George IIL., 
by Pistrucci, 211. 

The same auctioneers have sold the following 
interesting examples:—Garrick in the character 
of Richard III., the original drawing by Hogarth, 
61. 10s.—Hogarth’s original designs for Plates 1 
and 2 of Industry and Idleness, 8/.; The Four 
Stages of Cruelty, the original drawings, by the 








same, 131.; Beer Street and Gin Lane, by the 
same, 11]. 10s.; Head of a Sleeping Child, by the 
same, 8/. 10s.; whole-length Portrait of a Gentle. 
man, by the same, 7/. 10s.; Scene in a Balcony, 
by thesame, 12/.: the last never engraved.—the set of 
twelve illustrations to Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the 
original drawings by Blake, 100/.; set of eight illus- 
trations to Milton’s ‘Comus,’ by the same, 20/. 10s,; 
set of six illustrations to ‘The Hymn,’ by the same, 
531.—The Cottage Door, an early drawing, by 
W. Hunt, 41/.—nine drawings by Mr. Ruskin, 
871. 5s.—Childe Roland, by Mr. Burne Jones, 42), 
—Slave Girl, by Mr. Rossetti, 11/. 11s.; Dante ina 
Sitting Posture, by the same, 10/.—Female Seated, 
a slight sketch in pencil, 111. 5s, 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


WE are compelled to postpone till next week 
our account of the proceedings of the British 
Archeological Association. 


Mr. G. G. Scorr, R.A., has received knight- 
hood. 


Mr. Atma-Tapema has recently finished a pic- 
ture representing the death of the first-born son of 
the king of Egypt. The boy has been brought to 
receive the benefit of prayers offered in his behalf, 
and lies in a moribund condition. A physician 
is in attendance with a nostrum, the family of the 
king are in the greatest distress, while in the 
background Moses and Aaron are approaching 
with threatening and admonitory gestures. The 
picture is, we believe, to be exhibited at Berlin. 

WE have received from Messrs. Barraud, Glou- 
cester Place, a photograph, which, unfortunately, is 
“printed in permanent colours,’ or, to use the 
correct term, in permanent black. It represents a 
large room where the Royal Society is assembled, 
and contains portraits of some of the better-known 
members of that erudite body, among whom it is 
not hard to recognize Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, D.C.L., although he is, alas! very grey. 
We do not know whether he represents literature 
or science in the gathering of savants and medical 
practitioners ; but there he is, in one capacity or the 
other. Most of the likenesses are excellent, the 
whole having been produced by the simple process 
of pasting, or gumming, together so many curtes de 
visite as there are persons represented. The 
general, or pictorial, effect is horrid. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1737, 
among notes on “ Foreign Affairs,” is the following 
statement respecting French Art of that day, 
p. 517:—“ Above 200 Paintings and other Prize 
Pieces of y® Academy of Painters are daily visited 
by the Curious of all Nations in the Louvre. 
Among them is the Swooning of Queen Esther, by 
M. de Troy; a hunting Breakfast for the King’s 
Apariment, by M. Carlo Vanloo ; several Basso 
Relievo’s, by M. des Portes ; Models and Medals 
in Wax after Nature, by M. de Vivier; and 
several Engravings and Sculptures by the ablest 
Hands.—‘ What a Discouragement (says our 
English News-Paper) is it to the ingenious Men 
of Great Britain that we have no yearly Prizes to 
reward their Pains and Application.” On which 
we might remark, that it is more than probable 
that the Publisher of this Reflexion has joined in 
discouraging an Attempter to set up yearly and 
other Prizes in Great Britain.” 








MUSIC 


SONGS OF THE DAY. 

Forgotten; My Old Love; Oft I Wander; Under 
the Cliffs. Four Songs. By Louisa Gray. (Cramer 
& Co.) 

Happy; Birds will Sing; The Night Closes ve 
Her. Three Songs. By Eliz. Philp. (Same 
publishers. ) 

The Love that’s never toll. By Eliz. Philp. (Boosey 
& Co.) 
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The Choice; Raindrops. By Virginia Gabriel. 
(Cramer & Co.) 


Come back; The Silent Hour; There sits a Bird. 
By A. Dawson. (Augener & Co.) 


Come again; It is not always May; Gently Row; 
Come to me, gentle Sleep. By Frank D’Alquen. 


The Wanderers ; The Trooper. By Alfred Plumpton. 
(Cramer & Co.) 


This Rose; Perdita’s Song; Are other Eyes, By 
Charles Salaman. (Same publishers.) 


The Wind; Parted; Shelter; Discouraged; Whi- 
ther; The World's Wanderers. By Ogle Wintle. 
(Lamborn Cock & Co.) 


Tur late Mr. Addison, for forty years a voluminous 
publisher of songs, was accustomed to say, “I 
publish 500 songs a year, and if one is a success I 
am content.” Of course Mr. Addison had his suc- 
cesses, but they were accidents, not the results of 
judgment or indeed experience. We learn from Mrs. 
Gray’s report how imperfect is the piano instruc- 
tion, and how worse than imperfect the vocal 
teaching in girls’ schools; and beyond doubt a 
young lady’s singing powers are in a sorrowful state 
when she leaves school, but much is to be ailowed for 
apprehensive instincts, timid and tremulous nerves. 
She knows she is no artist in song, and of that 
the publisher takes advantage. His sincerity is 
such, that he offers her too frequently imbecile 
nonsense, under the plea that it is “ easy to sing.” 
The normal requirements for a publisher's song are, 
no feeling, no fancy, no invention, no meaning, 
no power, no life, no sensibility, no sentiment. 
There is but one answer to Voltaire’s query, “ What 
does it ask for?” and that is, nothing. An English 
girl in a musicseller’s estimation is an ungraceful, 
pitiable being. She has no heart, no head ; she 
is without sympathy or thought, without skill, 
voice, method, declamation, or any power of cap- 
tivating in an art which has, ever since the world 
began, stood foremost in its influence on humanity. 
Ballad-singing to our young ladies must be the 
most comfortless of all their young life’s engage- 
ments, and to their auditors the most terrible 
affliction to be met with in social life. 

At the head of this notice stands a list of about 
thirty songs, not one of which meets Gluck’s 
definition of a fine lyric—“good melody, right 
harmony, appropriate modulation, correct rhythm, 
and a spirit properly describing the scene.” These 
composers, of whom we must say something, possess 
no individual emotion, no personality, no idiosyn- 
crasy. Change the names—substitute Louisa Gray 
for Elizabeth Philp—no harm, no injustice, would 
be done. Virginia Gabriel might start back, 
dismayed, at such a proposal; for she is not 
quite so commonplace, not quite so hard-hearted 
and unintellectual. But with her there is no 
absolute novelty, although at times there is a 
temporary deception—a passing affectation of some- 
thing like originality. 

In the songs by the gentlemen there is much 
cowardice, and but little cunning ; they are afraid 
of tackling real poetry, brave only over milksop 
octosyllabic rhymes, built up after a routine, dull, 
outside, and mechanical,—not one of them dares 
to be interesting, winning, or captivating, — not 
a phrase enters the ear to remain, and there is 
nothing to satisfy it, nothing to linger over. Here 
and there we meet with some ostentation, a craving 
after effect, an imitation almost approaching 
plagiarism, but they never conquer a difficulty ; they 
possess no strong emotions, no individual power 
or expression. There are variations of the type, 
but the type is all one; and it arises from the 
grand error of forgetting what are the wants and 
wishes of singers and hearers in our English 
drawing-rooms. Our girls are not so unmistak- 
ably silly as they are supposed to be by the caterers 
for their amusements. Some of these songs are 
by well-known poets; but they have failed in 
inspiring the musician. 








ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


1. Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Tutor for English 
Singers (Ladies’ Voices). Parts 1, 2 and 3. 
(Boosey & Co.) 

2. Leslie’s Manual of Music. (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin.) 

3. Cramer’s Popular Harmonium Tutor. (Cramer 
& Co 


4, Brinley Richards’s Complete Tutor for the 
Pianoforte. (Chappell & Go.) 


5. Scale Studies. By Brinley Richards. 
publishers.) 


6. Octave Studies. By Brinley Richards. (Same 
publishers.) 


7. Cramer’s Tutor for the Pianoforte. Edited by 
J. Runnel. (Cramer & Co.) 


8. Cramer’s New Pianoforte Method. Edited by 
J. Runnel. (Same publishers.) 


Mapam_E Sarnton-Do.py having retired, after a 
long and brilliant career, from the active practice of 
her > has established a vocal school for the 
teaching of lady amateurs, and for the training of 
students, who aspire to artistic fame. It is, appa- 
rently, for her pupils that her work was originally 
commenced ; but, the instructions proving efficient, 
the ‘Tutor’ has been published. It is written in a 
plain, unaffected style, such as Madame Sainton- 
Dolby might use if she were quietly delivering 
a lecture to her class. In the first part, the forma- 
tion, production, and cultivation of the voice are 
treated of, and scales and exercises given. In 
the second section, there is an admirable treatise, 
written in the clearest language, with progressive 
exercises for the proper practice of the principles laid 
down. From the hint that mere mechanical skill 
will not suffice to make the great singers, many 
so-called artists might derive benefit; for, as the 
authoress justly remarks, “inspiration” cannot be 
taught ; the teacher may drill up to a certain point, 
but the innate sensibility of the vocalist can alone 
supply the power to carry an auditory through all 
the changes “from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” The third and concluding part of the 
‘Tutor’ contains a very clever dissertation on 
singing with words. Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
emphatic recommendation of the study of lan- 
guage and elocution cannot be too strongly praised. 
We have in these columns repeatedly protested 
against the lack of declamatory power in many 
of our artists ; they will persist in singing instead 
of declaiming the recitatives. The Notes of 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, appended to a judicious 
selection of songs, are good guides for singers 
as to style. We can recommend this ‘Tutor’ 
not only to students, but also to artists who have 
acquired a loose and slovenly style of singing. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s elementary ‘ Manual,’ origin- 
ally written for the use of village choirs, as hints 
for part-singing, has been ably amplified ; the com- 
poser starts no new theory, but he conveys in clear 
terms the main principles of music. The work 
will be found useful both by teachers and pupils. 

The harmonium has become such a popular in- 
strument, that Mr. Bertram’s ‘Tutor’ will be an 
acceptable book. The diagram of the key-board, 
the explanation of the use of the stops, with scales 
supplied, and the management of foot-pedals and 
bellows, are given in intelligible language for the 
tyros. The melodies and exercises in various keys, 
supplemented with illustrative airs, are judicious. 

The ‘Tutor’ of Mr. Brinley Richards is the 
work of an accomplished pianist, long habituated 
to the drudgery of tuition, who naturally tries to 
make pupils acquire with promptitude lessons by 
reading as well as those conveyed verbally by the 
teacher. The Octave and Scale Studies are not 
merely dry formalities for practice, but a musician’s 
mind and feeling are embodied in them. 

The two pianoforte works, edited by J. Runnel, 
are useful additions to the series of educational 
productions rendered necessary by the marked in- 
crease in the number of students of music. 


(Same 











Musical Gossip. 


Tue patrons of the Gaiety Theatre cannot com- 
e of a lack of variety in the entertainments. 

o sooner had Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault 
terminated their engagement, than opera-buffa 
and musical burlesque began again, with the 
Misses E. and F. Farren, Messrs. Taylor, F. 
Sullivan, Soutar, Wood, Butler, &c., as exponents. 
The works revived have been ‘Cox and Box,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan; ‘ mede and Galatea,’ 
by Herr Suppée ; and ‘Linda; according to the 
notions entertained of Donizetti’s opera, by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson. 


Srr Micnaert Costa has left London, on a tour 
in France, Italy, and Germany, to study the 
present condition of the lyrical drama in those 
countries. Sir Michael probably contemplates 
action as regards National Opera and musical 
education in this country. At present the former 
is confined to the Crystal Palace, where it is chiefly 
represented by what are facetiously called “ operas 
in English,” which, being translated, means that 
adaptations of German, French, and Italian lyric 
dramas are in the ascendant. Auber’s ‘ Diamans 
de la Couronne’ has been followed by Donizetti’s 
‘Lucrezia Borgia’: the principal parts are sustained 
by Madame Ida Gillies Corri and Miss Palmer, 
Messrs. Nordblom, Cotte, Beale, Tempest, Walsh, 
Stanley, Miiller, Wakefield, and H. Corri. 


Some of our daily and weekly contemporaries 
have been spreading a report that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre (the new Haymarket Italian Opera- 
house, which has not yet been opened) has 
acoustical defects which render it unfit for musical 
performances. This is, at least, a very premature 
condemnation of the edifice, since the interior has 
never yet been filled by any audience. The real 
defects are, the reduced size as regards pit and 
gallery, and the lack of sufficient accommodation 
for the orchestra, and for the artists behind the 
scenes. So many boxes and stalls are held 
by independent proprietors, that it has been cal- 
culated that, even if the house were filled to over- 
flow every evening, the receipts would not suffice 
to cover ordinary outlay. No remedy can be found 
for this fatal error, except the acquisition of 
additional space by the purchase of adjoining 
property, and the entire reconstruction of the 
interior ; but such a course of action would entail 
an enormous expenditure, to be risked on a very 
short lease. 

Tue death of Mr. Henry Drayton, in New 
York, the well-known basso, is announced. He 
was an American by birth, but was educated at 
the Paris Conservatoire. His fine voice, however, 
was never properly cultivated. After his début 
at Antwerp, he sang in the leading bass parts of 
English Opera at Drury Lane Theatre, in Alfred 
Bunn’s days. His best characters were Bertram, 
in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le Diable,’ and Devilshoof, 
in Balfe’s ‘Bohemian Girl” In conjunction with 
Mrs. Drayton, he gave, for some time, musical 
entertainments; and he also tried tragedy. 
Latterly, he made a tour in his own country, 
where he acquired fame as Rip van Winkle, in 
Mr. Bristow’s opera of that name. Mr. Drayton 
was also an author and composer, but attracted no 
special notice in either capacity. His career 
is another striking illustration of a man of varied 
talents not specially and conscientiously devoted 
to one particular object. 


At the National Music Meetings for 1873, in 
addition to the former classes of prizes, one for 
brass bands, eighteen in number, is to be awarded. 
Moreover, it has been decided that a prize for 
trumpet-playing will be allotted, with the inti- 
mation that, in order to improve instrumental 
execution, a prize will be offered each year for 
some orchestral instrument. But why begin with 
the trumpet? If a prize band is to be collected 
after some dozen years, would it not be best to 
begin with the first violin, the instrument of the 
chef @attaque ? 


Amone musical amateurs any number of 
voices may be found, as it has been proved 
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by the yearly increase in the metropolitan choir of 
the Handel Festival, but to find amateur instru- 
mentalists to form a complete orchestra is not 
quite so easy; yet it appears that no less than 330 
candidates applied to be enrolled in the Royal 
Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, of which 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who is a violinist, is 
President; and out of this list no less than 156 
players were found duly qualified to bow and blow, 
as the case may be. The deficiency does not seem 
to arise from wood and brass, but from the double- 
basses, Dragonettis, Howells, and Bottesinis not 
being in the ascendant. 


A GovEeRNMENT annuity of 100/. per annum has 
been purchased for Mr. Henry Blagrove out of the 
subscription raised on his behalf. We have not 
yet heard what the Royal Society of Musicians 
has contributed towards his assistance in the hour 
of affliction and adversity. 


Art the distribution of the prizes at the Paris 
Conservatoire National de Musique et de Dé- 
clamation, the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts (M. Jules Simon) presided, supported 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, the Principal of the 
School, M. Félicien David, and other professors. 
The Minister dwelt specially on the losses the 
Conservatoire had sustained by the deaths of 
Auber, Carafa, Vauthrot, Vogt, Révial, Levasseur, 
Battaille, Samson, Fétis, &c. The Minister con- 
ferred the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour on M. Regnier, Professor of Dramatic 
Declamation ; M. Elwart, Professor of Harmony ; 
and M. Mathias, Professor of the Pianoforte. The 
chief “Laureates” then played, sang, or recited. 
Malle. Vidal and M. Dereimo sang the love duet 
from Meyerbeet’s ‘ Africaine’ between Selika and 
Vasco. MM. Boyer and Valdéjo sang pieces from 
the first act of Rossini’s ‘Barbiere. M. Boyer, 
who won the first singing prize, gave the flute 
cavatina from Verdi's ‘ Ballo in Maschera’; the 
andante of Baillot’s seventh violin concerto was 
executed by M. Turban; M. Hausser performed 
an oboe solo, composed by M. Colin ; the Mdlles. 
Grutry and Liauzun played a duo concertante on 
two pianofortes, by Thalberg. 


Sianor Fontana has been engaged by M. 
Verger as Director of Music for the Italian Opera- 
house in Paris. 


M. Avrition, the new Director of the Brussels 
Opera-house (Théatre de la Monnaie), announces 
that he will produce Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ and 
Herr Wagner's ‘Tannhauser.’ M. Joseph Dupont 
is the conductor. The season will commence in the 
first week in September, with Rossini’s ‘ William 
Tell” What a contrast this beginning presents 
with the doings at our Italian Opera-houses, which 
open with ‘Norma,’ or ‘Lucia, or the ‘Sonnam- 
bula, or some other hackneyed production! M. 
Avrillon has engaged Mesdames Rosa Csillag, 
Sternberg, Jeanne Devries, De Taisy, MM. Warot, 
Jourdan, Faure, Berardi, Vinay, Barbet, &c. 


M. Jutes Simon is waging war in Paris against 
the music-halls, and is putting a stop to perform- 
ances which come within the range of the regular 
theatres. 


WE are assured that M. Guide, of Nice, has 
invented a pianoforte, to be called “ Orchestrion,” 
which is really to comprise the sounds of divers 
instruments. Ifheissuccessful, his name will become 
as familiar as that of Guido. Occasionally, names 
of artists heard long since in London spring up: 
thus, the prima donna, Madame Bochkoltz-Falcon, 
is now settled at Strasbourg as Professor of 
Singing, having long acted in that capacity at the 
Vienna Conservatoire, and Madame Nissen-Salomon 
is a teacher in the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. 

Signor Rasori’s new opera, ‘Don Marzu,’ has 
been a signal failure at the Fossati Theatre, in 
Milan. 

WueEy the two new theatres, the Donizetti and 
the Commedia, are completed, there will be fourteen 


theatres in Milan, namely, the above-named, the | 
Scala, the Cannobbiana, the Carcano, Santa Rade- | 
gonda, the Fossati, the Teatro Re, the Politeama, | Four Centuries,’ 





the Filodrammatico, the Milanese, the Estate, the 
Fiando, and the Goldoni. 

A NEw opera-house has been opened in Buenos 
Ayres, with Signor Verdi's ‘ Trovatore,’ which was 
followed by ‘Il Ballo in Maschera.’ Signora 
Marziali-Passerini was the prima donna. Signor 
Perotti, the tenor, is stated to have a magnificent 
voice, and has got the ut de poitrine to electrify 
his hearers. 








DRAMA 


wagons 
Dramatic Gossip. 

TuE Théatre des Variétés of Paris has re-opened, 
with the ‘ Cent Vierges’ of MM. Chivot, Clairville, 
and Duru, and ‘Madame attend Monsieur.’ In the 
piece last named, Madame Chaumont resumed her 
original character of Madame. 

Tue Odéon will give, on its re-opening, ‘ Le 
Mariage de Figaro,’ to be played by MM. Brindeau 
and Porel, and Mesdames Colombier, Broisat, and 
Léonide Beblanc. A piece by M. Edouard Plou- 
vier is also in preparation. 

‘Le Cuten DE Monrareis’ will be revived for 
the re-opening of the Chitelet, which is fixed for 
this day (Saturday). For this piece, Madame 
Juliette Clarence has been specially engaged. 

Aw actualite, entitled ‘Tue-la, is in rehearsal 
at the Palais Royal, and will be supported by MM. 
Hyacinthe, Lhéritier, Lassouche, and Madame 
Alphonsine. 

A piece, by M. Gustave Lafargue, the author of 
‘Suzanne au Bain,’ is in preparation at the Théatre 
des Menus-Plaisirs. 

THE competitions for the prizes of tragedy and 
comedy before the Conservatoire de Musique et de 
Déclamation have not resulted in the discovery of 
any special or signal talent. No first prize in tragedy 
has been awarded. In comedy, Mdlle. Blanc, a 
pupil of M. Regnier, has carried off the first prize; 
her rendering of a scene translated from Kotzebue, 
evinced much power of passionate expression. 
Malle. Legault, a pupil of M. Monrose, displayed 
grace and finesse in a scene from ‘L’Epreuve’ of 
Marivaux. In the Classe des Hommes, no first 
prize of comedy has been bestowed. 

Tue death is announced of M. Henri Thierry, 
author of ‘Les Canotiers de la Seine’ and other 
dramatic works. 

‘L’ALGERIENNE’ is the title of a new comedy, 
by M. Edouard Plouvier, which has been accepted 
at the Gymnase-Dramatique. 

A rour-AcT comMEeDy of Emile Augier, has been 
read before the Comédie Francaise. 

‘Les Contes DE PERRAULT,’ with Madame 
Marie Laurent as La Reine, M. Montbois as Barbe 
Bleue, and Madame Cruvelli as Azurin, will be 
presented at the forthcoming re-opening of the 
Théatre des Menus-Plaisirs. 

A wew theatre is in course of erection at 
Strasbourg. 

A NEW comic operetta is announced for the be- 
ginning of this month, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
entitled ‘Pyramus und Thisbe,’ and written by 
Ludwig Gellert. 

Amoncst the novelties lately brought out at the 
Wallner-Theater of Berlin, is a one-act piece, by 
Paul Lindau, entitled ‘In Diplomatischer Sendung,’ 
written in the style of a French proverbe. The 
Illustrirte Zeitung mentions that a lively comedy, 
‘Zu schon fiirs Gluck,’ by Edouard Plouvier and 
J. Adonis, was very successful. 

Herr Emit Devrient, the celebrated German 
comedian, died a few days ago, at Dresden. 

Aw interesting performance took place at the 
Munich Volks-Theater at the end of last month. 
The director, in order to celebrate the festival of 
the anniversary of the fourth century of the exist- 
ence of the Munich University, determined to 
illustrate the different centuries by contemporary 
plays, which he produced underthe title of ‘Through 
On the first night, after a bugle 





piece of the sixteenth century, came a medizya] 
play, ‘The Heated Iron,’ by Hans Sachs, which 
was originally performed, at Nuremberg, in the 
year 1531. Then followed a piece of the Renais. 
sance period, entitled ‘The Honest Baker's Pretty 
Wife, and Her Three Supposed Lovers,’ by Jacobus 
Ayrer, which, in 1619, was given for the first time 
in Munich. A: farce, entitled ‘Hans Wurst,’ of 
the date a.p. 1725, illustrated the eighteenth 
century; and for the present time, H. Miiller’s farce, 
‘In a First-Class Waiting-Room,’ fittingly brought 
the entertainment to a close. 

Ar the same theatre, a new popular piece, with 
the title of ‘Unter der Erde,’ by C. Ehnar, has 
been performed with great success. 

Baron Rav ze (Richard vom Walde) has finished 
for the Burgtheater of Vienna, a one-act piece, 
‘Charaktere,’ and a five-act comedy of modern life, 
entitled ‘ Christine.’ 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


—_o— 


Swineherd.— Having started the hare which has 
run so gallantly in your columns for many weeks, 
I ought, ere this, to have tendered my thanks to 
your Correspondents who have joined-in the hunt. 
It has not ended, as I hoped, in a “kill,” but some 
sport has, no doubt, been shown by her turns, and 
having doubled back to her form, it is necessary 
to kick her up again. To drop the simile, however, 
I think it only right to let your readers know why 
I was curious in the matter of swineherds and 
their calls. There is a kind of thrush, common 
enough in this country in winter, and usually 
known as the redwing, the Twurdus iliacus of 
naturalists. Now, this bird has, or formerly had, 
two other English names: one “ wind-thrush,’ 
which Willughby says ought to be “ wine-thrush” 
(Germ. weindrossel); the other, “swinepipe.” This 
last name, it struck me, might have been given to 
the bird from its note resembling that which I 
conceive may be produced by some simple sort of 
pipe, and such a pipe I thought might have been 
in use among the swineherds of old. I was, there- 
fore, desirous of ascertaining whether there was 
any evidence of the existence of a “swinepipe” 
other than the bird so called. Had the result 
been as I hoped, each of these names for the 
redwing would have carried the imagination back 
to a time when the rural economy of England was 
very unlike its present condition: the one re- 
minding us of the days when vineyards were 
sufficiently common to attract these northern birds 
to their produce; the other, of the period when 
the brethren of Gurth tended their swine in the 
ancient forests of oak and beech. But it seems 
the fraternity used only the horn, and my fancy 
is dispelled. Can any of your readers account for 
“swinepipe ” as a bird’s name ? 

ALFRED NewrTon. 

Oss.—Speaking of the verb “ to oss,” your Cor- 
respondent “T.C.” says, “I know no other part of 
England” (except Lancashire) “ where this old word 
is in general use.” I would observe that it 7s or 
was in general use in Staffordshire, and is there 
used to signify to do; to go, as well as totry. “ Oss 
along, wurt,” means “Go along, will you.” “ What 
ut ossing at there ?” means, “ What are you doing 
or trying at there?” Ss. T. 


The Antiquities of Persepolis—A Correspon- 
dent writes :—“ Mr. Price was a shoemaker, I think, 
in the Tything. He took a fancy to the Eastern 
languages, and went to the East with some 
embassy. When he returned to Worcester he made 
a copy of his travels, and made Eastern type, «c. 
My father (Mr. Baxter), and Mr. Doe made copies 
of his sketches and lithographed them. A drawing, 
a copy of one of his sketches, was sold lately at 
Mr. De Poix Tyrils’s sale, given.to Mrs. Tyrils by 
Mr. Price. The drawing was made, %.e. copied by 
the late J. Baxter.” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. D.—J. B. C.—E. P.—J. B. F.— 
J. D.—F. P. V.—L. C, G.—F. B. D.—W. B.—received. 
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NUTTALL’S STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1872. THE EIGHTIETH THOUSAND. 
In fine clear Type, price 2s. 6d. cloth, New Registered Binding. 
NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES. 


With 80,000 References and their Phonetic Pronunciations, the Census of 1871, and numerous Tables 
complete to 1872. 





NOTICE.—An Imitation of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Pronouncing Dictionary’ having been announced, it 
is necessary to caution Purchasers to see that they obtain Warne’s Nationa Eprtioy, 928 pages, with full 
Pronunciation, the Census for 1871, and Tables for 1872, and so have the Original Work. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
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| In large crown 8vo. price 68. cloth gilt, 
In large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges, | WOMEN of the LAST DAYS of OLD 


FRANCE. By the Author of ‘On the Edge of the Storm,’ ‘ Mdlie. 
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| | Mori,’ &c. With Original Illustrations by J. W. Petherick. 
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This is the first Cheap Edition of these very Popular 
Books, which, under the title of ‘The ROMANCE 
of HISTORY,’ delighted a previous generation. | F tab hte ncalig 50 Clouse’ Wakes. 
Owing to peculiar circumstances, the volumes have B I R D 8, Sa ean eee ee 
been out of print for the last twenty years. b Peene 79. SS. 8 gilt edges, 
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| FLORA SYMBOLICA; or, the Language 
-_— A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO ORNITHOLOGY. and Sentiment of Flowers including Floral Poetry, eo epee 
selected. Compiled and Edited by JOHN INGHAM. With 


The FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN and 


| thats ey ES, the Club-Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By 
RATT, Author of * The "Flowering Plants of Great Britain. 
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In crown 8vo. price FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, cloth gilt, By THOMAS RYMER JONES, F.R.S., | 16 Pages of Original Illustrations. 
neh Tene Guy Se. Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomyin | ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. 
ENGLAND. By Henry NEELE King's College. 
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SORROW AND SUNSHINE. betas, ee The SEASIDE. Specially designed for the 
SEARENEHOY SRRNET. Delight of Child El 0 1 Pictures in Oil-Colour 
By the AUTHOR of ‘STEPPING HEAVENWARD.’ - | Printing ‘by Kronheim, with full Latter press Description of the 
is One of the most complete books of its kind we have | Enjoyment at the Seaside. By AUNT LOUISA. 
With Coloured Plates. seen,” —Nottingham Guardian. *,* In the same Series are ana issued Thirty other Varieties. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
New York. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 


_— 


NOTICE—STANLEY’S EXPEDITION in 
SEARCH of Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to announce 
that they have completed arrangements for the early 
publication of this important work, which will contain 
upwards of Five Hundred Pages of Letter-press, 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations from Mr. Stanley’s 
own Drawings, a Map of his Route, &c. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra. 





*,* Capital Books for the Country and Seaside. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By William 
BLACK. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Yotice.—A New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. with Fron- 
tispiece by F. Walker, A. R.A., is now ready. 


By the same Author, 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By William Black, 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ Third and Cheaper Edition, 
small post 8vo. 

** A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character.”—Saturday Review. 
ery charming book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* As a story, it is all-absorbing.”—Spectator. 





*,* Visitors to the West of England should procure a Copy of 
LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

“ The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale....‘ Lorna Doone’ is a work of real exce 
dence, and as such we heartily ‘commend it to the public.” 

Saturday Review. 
By the same Author, 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore, 


Author of ‘Lorna Doone.’ New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
rice 68. 





’ 
MY WIFE and I; or, Harry Henderson’s 
History. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Small post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 
“ She has made a very pleasant book.”—Guardian. 
“From the first page to the last the book is vigorous, racy, and enjoy- 
able.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HITHERTO. By the Author of ‘The Gay- 
worthys.” New Edition. 62. 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING ieee BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX 


A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to 
Fourteen. 


The ADVENTURES of a 
BROWNIE. A New and Original Work, by the 
Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
With numerous Illustrations by Miss PATERSON. 
Square cloth, extra gilt edges, 5s. 











NEW FOUR-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. A Series Written, Edited, 
or Translated by the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Small 
post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. Price of each Volume, 48. 

1. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a Picture 
from Life. By the Author of‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ (Form- 
ing Vol. I. of the ** ‘ John Halifax’ Series of Girls’ Books.”) 


2.The COUSIN from INDIA. By Georerana M. 
CRAIK, 
3. TWENTY YEARS AGO: the Story of an 


English Girl’s Adventures in Paris during the Troublous Times of 
1851. This Volume is now ready, 4s. 
4,IS IT TRUE? Being Tales, Curious and Won- 


derful, for the Fireside. Collected from various Sources, and edited 
by the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman. 





NEW THREE-SHILLINGS-AND-SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ LITTLE WOMEN.’ 


AUNT JOE'S SCRAP-BAG. By Louisa M. 
ALCOTT. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* Of this very fresh and original little book for young children, 
upwards of 20,000 copies were sold by the Boston publishers within a 
week of its first publication. 

By the same Author, 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL. Best Edition. 
extra, gilt edges, 38. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; boards, 1s. 6d 
CAMP and FIRESIDE STORIES. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE WOMEN. Complete in 1 vol. feap. 38. 6d. 
LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. By me Author of 
‘Little Women.’ Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3-. 


OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. By 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Small post 8vo. with Frontis- 
Pipes Portrait of Sam. Lawson, the ar teller, — numerous 

llustrations by Hoppin, Darley, &c. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


Small post Svo. cloth 





Numerous Illustrations, small post 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


JACK HAZARD and HIS FORTUNES: a 


Story of Adventure. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Small post Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BEN BURTON;; or, Born and Bred at Sea. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON. With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, 





ema, 
——— 


Now Ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LOVE AND LAW; or, the Two L.’s. 


By A. MACTAVISH. 


“The incidents are showered upon us with something approaching to profuseness, and are sufficient to make at least three 
volumes instead of one. ‘A. Mactavish’ will probably be heard of again in the literary world.”—Echo. 


CasseLt, Perrer & Gawpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





Just Published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


NATURALISTIC POETRY; 


Being FOUR ESSAYS on the PROGRESS of NATURE-STUDY in SACRED SONG during the last THREE CENTURIES, 


By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D. F.C.S. M.R.S.L. F.R.S.E., &e., 
Author of ‘ The Life of the Marquis of Worcester,’ &c. 
London: Srmpxiy, Marswatt & Co. Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nis; and all Booksellers, 





Now Ready, with 31 Plates (28 Coloured), folio, 71. 7s. 


THE THANATOPHIDIA OF INDIA; 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THE VENOMOUS SNAKES OF THE INDIAN PENINSULA. 
With an Account of the Influence of their Poison on Life, and a Series of Experiments. 


By J. FAYRER, M.D. C.S.1., 
Honorary Physician to the Queen ; late President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


J. & A. CHuRcHILL, New Burlington-street. 


PEARSON’S FAC-SIMILE REPRINTS. 


‘or Historical Students, Antiquarians, &c. 





JOHN 





NOW READY, 
Mrs. Centlivre’ s Dramatic Works. 


| Large Paper 
The | my Yaper nearly out of priat. 


Mrs. Behn’s Plays, Histories, and Novels. 
«» 21.128. 6d. Large Super 
Old Historical Ballads. 
45 Copper- Plates. 
Svols.feap.8yo. .«. Pr - F ++ 1. 108. | Large Paper 
" Ready ina few days, only Complete Edition, 
Brome’ s (Richard, Servant to Ben Jonson) Dramatic Works. 
« Mis Large Paper 
15, YORK- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHINC. 


Rundhurst, Surrey. 
The Thames at Richmond. 


3 vols. feap Svo. . 21, 128. 6d. 


6 vols. feap. 8vo. 


3 vols. feap. Svo. » OU. 128. 6d. 


w.c. 








BRACQUEMOND 
R. 8. CHATTOCK 


The Hare, a Misty Morning. 


J. P. HESELTYNE .. ee 
** Ring out, wild bells.” - oe 


| M. LALANNE.. 


E. EDWARDS .. ee +» Lincoln Cathedral. | A. Legros Aged Spaniard. 

L. FLAMENG .. +» Portrait of Rembrandt. SAMUEL PALMER +» Sunset. 

F. Szrymour H apEy Twickenham Church. RaJon .. we a -- Gevartius, after Vandyck. 
P, G. HAMERTON The Tower of Vauthot. | J. VEYRASSAT The Horse Ferry. 


“ A collection of examples of extraordinary interest in the annals of the art year.” —Athenceum. 
Proofs, mounted on hand-made boards, price Five Guineas, in a Portfolio. 


London: Srrtry, Jackson, & Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
DEVOTED to all BRANCHES of HORTICULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








“FIELD’S PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 
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Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
~ ANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


pzenix FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 





and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ” Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
L FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. sai 
Invested Aseets on 3lst December, 1871 ........ £5,394, 
Income for the past year . - sae ee ne aon 
ffected during the present Year ont e icipating 
of ae will share in the Profits to be made up to 31st of December, 
1874. 





ae Jeno ti, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 


he Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, 
and Civil Sette, 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, ondon ; 3 
also at Manchester, verpool, and Birm: ingham. 


R GEN TLEMEN,. —H. J. NICOLL’S Tra- 

velling and Tourists’ Suits, from 24 guineas; ditto Trousers, 
from 148.; Shower-proof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s., if with Silk 
Lapels, 21s. For August and September Shooting: H. J. NICOLL’S 
Cheviot Wool 1; guinea Jacket, with cartridge and pack pockets. 
cool and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and p, and welladapted 
to this variable climate. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 

NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in New Styles, from 21s. ; 
Morning Suits, from 25s.; Evening Dress Suits. from 558.; Highlan 
Suits, from 33s. ; 3 also the new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s.; 
Summer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s.; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Riding Habits, 
in various Coloured Tweed, Melton, and superfine cloths, from 


31. 38. to 8l. 88. ; Pantaloons, 31s. 6d.; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s. ; 
ban ave Tweed Cloaks, from 218. Fashionable Costumes for the 





Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be on 


pemonaliy or by letter, to GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 








May, 187 
AGLE _ INSURANCE COMPANY. 
E oune 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Directors. 


James Murray, Esq. C.B. F.R.G.S., Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq., Deputy- entree, ‘ 
Boddington, ~ Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
Charles Chatfield, Bea. | Ralph Ludlow Lopes, Esa. 
Sir J. Buller East, Batt. D.C.L. Philip Rose, its 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. George Russell, Esq. 
W. Augustus Guy, M.D. F.R.S. Admiral Tindal. 
Auditors. 
| Wm. R. Barker, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
John W. Ogle, M.D. | William Cholmeley, M.D. 
Actuary and Secretary. 
George Humphreys, Esq. M.A. 
tract from the Report, dated the 9th inst., for the year ending the 
iva dene © ast, being the Thirteenth Quinquennium, and Sixty-fifth 
of the Company’s existence :— 


Henry Rose, Esq. 


> : u ee ee oe ee -. £346,279 
ge on ee te 
Claims on Deceased Lives, with additions thereto .. a ‘14 
Expense of Management 4,336 
Being 2 95 per cent. on the Tncome of the Company, 
Realized Assets .. 3,19 


Life Assurance and Annuity Funds °. 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Transactions 





£1°8,376 


Surplus 

Out os this surplus the sum of 184,6541. will be distributed, leaving 
—_ to be carried to the next account ; the proportion of it due to 

the Proprietors will be paid to them, together with the dividend, on 
and after the first Monday in October next, and the notices of allot- 
ment, with a statement of the usual options, sent to the participating 
Policy- -holders, at as early a date as possi 

The time has not sufficed to furnish a tabular statement of additions 
in particular cases, but it has been approximately ascertained that the 
additions to the sums assured under participating Policies of twenty 
years’ standing will probably be on the average at a rate of 451. to each 
1,000. assured, or about 301. per cent. of the Premiums paid during the 
last five years. 

The remaining returns required by the recent Act of Parliament to 
be furnished to the Board of Trade are now in course of preparation, 
and will contain all the additional information which can be desired 
in reli ation to the Company. 





D=47H OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3l. to 6l. 58. insures 1,000l. at Death, oran 
allowance at the rate of 61. per week for injury—ONE out of every 
12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 








(SLEEs CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX.’ 
ALLEN’'S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 

TOOTH BRU 3H ES ont epatrating unticached Hair Brushes. 
Improved Flesh and Cloth genet ne Smyrna Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comoe! and erfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search between t the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2. per box.— 
Address 1318, OXFORD: STREET. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 
holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c., inany 
Position over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Carriage, Garden Seat, or'Yacht. 
a 4s used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to invalids and’ Students. 
dmirably adapted for India. A most useful and elegant Wedding 
or Birthday gift. Prices, 20s. and 50s. Drawings free.—J. CAR TER, 
» Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 




















achting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
BRANCHES: 10, Mosley - street, ‘Manchester ; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 


ATHS and TOILET vise 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET W ORE 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 


guished in the country. 

Portable Showers, 88. Pillar Showers, 31. to 61. 

Nursery, 238. 6d. to 388. Sponging, 63. 6d. to ose. 

Hip, 14s. to 36s. 

A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 128. 3d. to 488. the set of three. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
soqctntnens to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis 

post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

Stes with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms.— 
39, Oxford-street, W.;.1, 14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, 
Perry’ 's-place ; and 1, ‘Newman-yard, London, W. The cost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by rail- 
way is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


I ROWNING’S “PANERGETIC” BINO- 

CULAR OPERA, FIELD, and MARINE GLASS gives 
brilliant light, extensive field of view, — sharp definition. Price 
6l. 10s. Illustrated Description free by p A | Opera-Glasses from 
Field-Glasses from 11. 108. SOHN B WNING, Optician to 
Iler Majesty’s Government, the Royal eae &c., 63, Strand, 
kod .C. Factory: 6, Vine-street, E.C. Prize Medal, 1862. Established 
00 years. 


HE PATENT-FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST 
COLOUR-BOX permits of Colours being inserted, taken out, or 
re-arranged at pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to’all 
ordinary Boxes of Moist Colours.—Prices of Patent-Flexible-Division 
Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s. to 4. 4s. Lists on application. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen. 


REGISTERED BOXES of MOIST WATER- 
OURS.—The Oval Pocket-Box, 15s., fitted; the Porte- 
Coster, 108. 6d., fitted ; the Locket-Box, 6s. 6d., fitted. Lists on appli- 
cation. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen. 


YLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use noother. See Name on each Tablet. 




















PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

BRYANT & MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


BEYANT & MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BEAN T & MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
a Match is fr ly ired 





For use wher 


BRYANT & MAY. 


W HITEHEAD’S SOLID ESSENCE of BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 
Of all Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY&SON, 8 Soletr eres pocmcoslebented Receiptsand 
Manufacturers of the S,and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably Sistinguished yy Obes’ name, are co! —— to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close sated ion of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public —92, WIG MORE-STREET.Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Solbsonapuests and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 

to obs that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears 
the label used 80 many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


GALT& CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
aR. in Bottle, also in Cask, in the finest condition. 
Champagne—Bouzy, 448.; Im) end Sillery, 948. per dos. 
Port—Cockburn’s Old . 41s., 358., ght, 24s. per doz. 
Sperry — 8. E; me! 398.5 Fino, 318. ; 3 Pale or Goi, 248. per doz. 














PURE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use:— 











Claret sees 128, lds. a. 243. 308. 368. 48s. per dozen, 
) to and Moselle” sees = 308. 368. — = per Sam. 
. 428. 488. 608. 668. per dozen. 

Red and W Wi hite Burgundy 248. 303. 368. 488. 60s. per dozen. 
se 188. 208. per dozen, 
arsala. ooceee 208. 248. per dozen. 
= ones ereces 208. 248. 308, 368, 428. per dozen. 
Port of various ages es 248. 308. 368. 428. 48s. per dozen. 
Old Pale Brandy .. 48s. 608. 728, 848. per dozen, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STR. D 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. —— 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


[THE WINE COMMISSION AGENCY,,. 
53, Charing Cross, corner of Spring Gardens.—Clarets: Good 
Medoe, 10s.; St. ae St. Julien, St. Emilion, 208. to 268.; Haut 
Brion, 328.; La Gran e, 428.; Larose, 428.; Chateau Margaux, Chateau 
Latour, Chateau Lafitte, 788. to 120¢. Burgundy: Roguipiais, We. 178. oes 
Macon, Moulin a Vent, 20s. to 24s. Beaune, Pommard, Volnay, 30. 
368.; Nuit R Richeburg, 40s. to 558.; Chambertin, Clos de Vougeot, 60s. to 
a Chablis, from 178. to 40s.; Still Hock, 2s. Clarets by the 
ogshead from 6l.in bond. All Samples free. Champagne: Moet’s, 
7 quality, 51s. 6d.; Perrier-Jouet, first quay, Be, 5la. Ly Roederer’s, 
638.; Cliquot, 628.; He idsich, Monopl le, “Hennessy’s, 8. 
Martell’s, or Otard’s, one star, 6d. ; three moo 54s. 6d.—W 
Commission Agency, 53, Charing Gees. All Samples free. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a NEW 
SPARKLING WINE, equal to Champagne of first quality, but 
at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and mag ype sparkling Wine from the Rhine 
is now first introduced into this country, and is imported solely by 
Messrs. H. B. FEARON & SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
which it reseinbles in colour ; and is of two qualities, the Dry and the 
Ricu, to the —— of which attention is specially invited. 

548. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145, New Bond- 

street, W. ; and Dewsbury,” Yorkshire. 











CLARET, 12s. per doz. ; 7s. per doz. pints; 51.10s. 

per half-hhd. ; 102. per hhd. “duty paid: a pure Jeacant Wine, 
free from acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon 
casks, each complete, with tap and vent-peg. This plan has been found 
by experience to answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s. per doz. ; 8s. per doz. pints: an excellent white 
Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond- 
street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED-*R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every 
label bears their Trade mark. Sold Everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents, W. Best & 
Sons, Heurietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS 








DiftTeEtic 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
E a a mae Cc 0 C O A, 


BREAKFAST. 

** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
_ tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 

lo properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 

reakfast tables with a Gelientely flavoured beverage, which may save 
= many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each packet is labelle 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Scenes pathic ‘Chemists, London 
Epps’s Cocoa is also re rreperes with © edeneed Milk, and sold i in tins, 
ed ** Epps’s Milky Cocoa. 
The Food Journal says :— 

“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the principal 
part of tne ‘ail 7 effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or evening use, as a substitute for tea, being the result. The 
fiavour of Cacdoine will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 

Each packet or tin is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
170, Piccadilly ; 48, Threadneedle-street; 112, Great Russell- street. 
70 orks for Dietetic Preparations—Diana-place, Euston-road. 


Cacheine is also prepared with condensed milk, and soldin 
Reeve tins, labelled ** Peeps 's Milky Cacdoine.” 


EPPS’S 
C H oO c oO ~ & @ E. 


La Situation, (the Imperialist organ,)in an article entitled 
France et Angleterre, says :— 
en France qu'une seule usine od la préparation du 
= pom un matériel et un personnel aussi considérables que ceux 
nous avons vus dans V'usine de Messieurs Epps. 
bic C'est une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette immense 
brique.”” 





AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
A Cc A’ Oo I N E. 





** Nous n'avons en 


“ The wrapper of each tablet is labelled, 
AMES EPPS : & CO. Homaenet sence po ste 
hocolate is also p: prepared wi ‘b condensed milk, and so) 
ort - "sins, labelled “* Epps’s ‘Milky Chocolate. 





INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART. 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and thebest mnild 
aperient forDelicate Constitutions; cereal adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
BrORE & CO. 172, New Bond-street, Londons 
—s d of all Chemiststhroughout the World 





HE AUTUMN MANCUVRES will strengthen 


the army in foresight and discipline, virtues that are so essential 








; Superior, 158., 188., 218., per doz. 
MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 
HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- anes 
with NT yo bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and re. 
Prices, with 130 yg of all sizes and qualities, of Chuvt's 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
1, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





i and = prosperity of families and rH 
victory 


iD 
nations. A wise. over 

aimeulties in iby Keen keeping cay 8 a mind in a pure aud honthy 

state; and to insu paomenes is so efficient and safe 

as PARR’S uIPE PILLS, whieh ‘Gear fro m the body all hurtful 

impurities, promote te appetite and digestion, parity the blood, and pro- 

duce the state most to be desired—a sound mind in a sound body. 
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PiANOFORTES RETURNED FROM HIRE. 


CHAPPELL & CO. have now a large STOCK of PIANOFORTES by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, Chappell, &c., which have been hired 
for a short term, consequently may be considered nearly equal to New Instruments, and are marked at exceptionally low prices, 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


PIANOFORTE FACTORY, CHALK FARM-ROAD. 
SHOW ROOMS, 49, 50, 51, and 52, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOFORTES on the THREE-YEARS’ | The BEST ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS on the THREE-YEARS’ 












































SYSTEM of HIRE, by which the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the | SYSTEM of HIRE, by which the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Pa ‘ 

Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— | Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— Rs. 4 

At 21. 28. per Quarter, or Eight Guineas per Annum, No. At Five Guineas per Annum. righ i 

A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or Walnut Case, | 3. Rosewood or Walnut, 3 stops .. sae s sé - os oo ee Worl 

6) ha mat > ag Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price for this Instrument, : At Six Guineas per Annum. — 

Twenty Guineas. ‘At 92. 180. 64. per Quarter, or Ten Guineas per Annam, 3 bis. In Oak Case, 7 stops os me sc TS, P ee as ei es oe I10¢ ' 

An ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with Ornamented | 5, Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak, 11 stops .. \ aaa ce fe .. 212 6 from 

Feet, 6] Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price, Twenty-seven | At Thirteen Guineas per Annum. Bhaas 

etn At 31. 38. per Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per Annum, 6, Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak, 15 stops .. et 08 | nd - $83 R' 
AN . At Twelve Guineas per Annum. 

A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in 8. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak, 11 stops percussion ee oe oe - $390 in th 

Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Thirty-two Guineas, , |e 

At Twenty Guineas per Annum. mode 
At 31. 8g. 3d. per Quarter, or Thirteen Guineas per Annum, 9. Rosewood or Walnut, 14 stops a Pe ae or én - &§ 59 Proce 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in Z r, At Fifteen Guineas per Annum. wee 
Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Thirty-five Guineas. 10. Oak Case, 15 stops eo > ee - - 318 9 ile 
At 31. 188. 9d. per Quarter, or Fifteen Guineas per Annum, | 11. Rosewood or Walnut, 15 auie ne Cnpener ae be 4 ee a 
The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in very pi tidiiaaitibies waiatiiin, 
handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Thirty-eight Guineas. Exhibition Model. No.1. 15 stops, Oak os ah a 6 o 8 EF 
At 41. 4s. per Quarter, or Sixteen Guineas per Annum, -_ . At Ten Guineas per Annum. e yar 
The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in hand- | N°} Drawing-room Model, Rosewood, Walnut, ov Oaks ss ts ve SRG will 
some Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, Forty-three Guineas. | No. 2. Drawing-room Model. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak.. és - « £2 50, 
At 51. 5s. per Quarter, or Twenty Guineas per Annum, | At Twenty Guineas per Annum. 
The FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL &CO., in Walnut | No. 3. Drawing-room Model. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak.. os an - 660 
Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, Sixty Guineas. " i" At Twenty Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—The Three-Years’ System of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments upon | No. 12. New Church Model. 17 stops, Oak ee ee oe ee ee § 5G R 
terms to be agreed upon. ‘ | illustrated Catalogues and full particulars may be had on application to CHAPPELL & OO., 50, New ; 
Catalogues and particulars may be had on application to CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. Bond-street. win 
jliteaetinamg caiioiiees — - must 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’"S PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of ion 

HIRE, by which the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the end of the term. Every description of Instrument at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. seo 
- Te ” . * ¥ = S . fad ~ é aa _ a] 

CHAPPELL & CO. have now on View the largest Stock in London of PIANOFORTES, by all the great | ™* 
Makers ; of ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, greatly improved; and of ORGAN HARMONIUMS. Any of these Instruments can be Hired for Three Years, and, provided each Bell 
quarterly instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance, the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer at the expiration of the Third Year. 1 

ya ‘ > T Kg 4) rm ae Pal Tr Y YQr7Tarn 

CHAPPELL & CO.’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM.—These Instru- | G 
ments have the round tone of the Organ without the disadvantage of requiring tuning, with much quicker articulation than the American Organs, and at half the cost, at CHAPPELL 
& CO.’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. yh 

> + ~ 1 - aa - a) 1D ’ aa a TON i eal 7y | aa n 

ORGANS, ORGAN HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, and ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, Grech 

may be compared together, for PURCHASE or HIRE, on the Three-Years’ System, at CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. ah 
"f . » TING 4 » (" TRO nO . - oni , 5 Mt . . f th 

ORGANS for DRAWING-ROOM or CHURCHES, from 45 guineas to 250 guineas, for SALE or HIRE, § “i 

on the Three-Years’ System, at CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. ged 
1 > Ww) 9a TOROR TIM a FF a ’ ° . the ne 

CHAPPELL & CO.’S PIANOFORTES for SALE. The Largest Stock in London, by Broadwood, Collard, | [4 

Erard, Chappell, &c., New and Secondhand, at CHAPPELL & CO.'S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET, had. 
1 > mW > YNITTT = ’ 4 : . : a ep 
CHAPPELL & CO.”S HARMONIUMS for SALE, from 5 guineas to 100 guineas. Alexandre’s Wholesale i, 
Agents. Illustrated Catalogues on application. —CHAPPELL & CO, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. next. 
Bur, 
. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. he 
THE BALLAD LITERATURE AND POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLD TIME: Can: 
' yo xs and th 
A COLLECTION OF THE OLD SONGS, BALLADS, AND DANCE TUNES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND; ARRANGED; INOLOGICALLY => 
WITH REMARKS AND ANECDOTE, AND PRECEDED BY SKETCHES OF THE EARLY STATE OF MUSIC, AND OF THE AMUSEM NTS 4° ‘ Brenit 
ASSOCIATED WII IT IN ENGLAND DURING THE VARIOUS REIGNS. pings Nema ~ip 
By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. .¥ — 
The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the Popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among MSS., Black-Letter Books, and the K i 
numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. The various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the 

Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution; whilst the Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considérable matter in illustra- is lite 

tion of the subject. The old Dramatists have been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. ate 

Thus, the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but an account, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases giving entire Ballads for the first time in an NING, 

accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of Eight Hundred Pages, with Fac-similes from old MSS. and Printed Books. 

E 
OLD ENGLISH DITTIES 

s ‘ on TH 
__ All the Favourite Songs selected from ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by G. A. MACFARREN;; the long Ballads compressed a. 
and in.some cases new words written, by J. OXENFORD. fectnns 
Large Folio Edition, a from Engraved Plates, cloth,21s. Small-Type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or, half bound in morocco, 15s. The above Work into Thigtees | ames 
Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. ea wa : ticular: 

N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from Engraved Plates, Large Folio Size, each 

RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE PROFESSORS. . 

° . ° . ° fnaug 

THE DIGITORIUM (a small Dumb Piano).—This remarkable invention materially ass on 
Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium, by strengthening and rendering the fingers independent, in an incredibly short time ; can now be had (price 15s. 
or, with ivory keys, 18s.) of the Sole Manufacturers, CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET. ™, 

ea 

~ y y y - Order, b 

CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. ore 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. a 

Printed by Epwaep J. Francis, at ‘‘Tur Arsenacm Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. the Coll 
Agents: for Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute,and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 17, 1872. 








